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Fall Activities on Large Poultry Farm 


Disposal of Cockerels to Best Advantage--Fattening Method Produces Superior Quality of Flesh--How Fowls Are 
Finished for Market---Housing the Winter Flock--Forcing Fowls an Unwise Practice—Electricity Lengthens 
Hens’ Working Day--Skimmed Milk and Silage for Layers---By F. A. Manuel of Franklin County, Vermont 


7 CTOBER and November are the 
months which bring the poultry 
man to the climax of his year’s 

€? efforts. In taking a retrospective 
view, he either decides that he has been faith- 
ful to his poultry trust, or lax in many of 
the little essentials that should have been 
looked to in order for him now to reap the 
benefit of his labor. 

On Green Mountain poultry farm we now 
have 1100 husky and healthy Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red pullets that would do any- 
one good to look at. They are just coming 
into laying, not quite as early as we would 
like. Our hatching experience last spring 
was not as satisfactory as in previous years, 
and the majority of our pullets were not 
hatched in March and April as they should 
have been A good many of them came in 
May, but at the end of May we drew the 
line and did not bring out a single chicken 
in June. Our plant is thoroughly on the utility 
side. While we are engaged through the year 
in a diversified poultry enterprise, our princi- 
pal aim is to produce vigorous, healthy layers 
and good, strong breeding stock. 


Superior Article for Superior Trade 


Our experience has taught us that in mar- 
keting broilers, soft roasters and fowls we 
must supply a superior article if we are to 
obtain the highest price, so this year we have 
shipped- nothing but what has been crate- 
fattened and milk fed. Our method of fat- 
tending is similar to that employed by the 
large poultry fattening establishments, prin- 
cipally in the west. The birds are closely 
confined in crates or cages, where they are 
fed for two or three weeks with nothing but 
a porridge composed of finely-ground corn- 
meal two parts, white flour middlings one 
part, with a small quantity of powdered 
eharcoal, mixed with buttermilk or skimmed 
milk, to the consistency of a thick gravy. 

The fowls are fed this po.ridge morning 
and night, ond every day are supplied with 
a little grit. If they are in healthy condition 
when put into the coops they take on gains 
very rapidly. 

This year on our plant we have reserved 
practically all of the promising pullets, turn- 


ing all the cockerels possible into two-pound 
broilers up to July 4, after which there is 
a decided slump in the broiler market. From 
this date all cockerels that failed to come up 


to the two-pound standard are kept over 


until they weigh at least four pounds alive, 
at which time they are put into the fattening 
crates. In two or three weeks they are fin- 
ished off to four or five pounds dressed 
weight. 

At this writing, late October, we are turn- 
ing off to market about 100 birds weekly. 
These birds are bled by sticking with a sharp 
knife well back in the roof of the mouth, 
and stripping the feathers off while the bird 
is bleeding. We have found by experience 
that the method used by some, of first stun- 
ning the bird with a sharp blow on the head 
before siicking, is not satisfactory, because 
the stunned bird does not bleed as readily, 
owing to the retarded heart action. Conse- 
quently, the carcass does not present quite 
so good an appearance when ready for market. 

As soon as the bird is rough picked it is 
turned over to the pinfeatherer, who finishes 
it off very neatly, placing it in cold water to 
remove all animal heat. Later, it is care- 
fully washed, feet and head scrubbed with a 
stiff brush, and placed in a refrigerator, where 
it remains until evening. Then it is shipped 
in a secure light-weight package to Boston, 
where it arrives the following morning. Not- 
withstanding that we are 300 miles from mar- 
ket, we have never had any difficulty in ship- 
ping without ice during the hot summer 
weather. 

With the surplus cockerels, yearlings and 
two-year-old hens disposed of, we give our 
attention to sorting and arranging our 
flocks and pens for the season’s work. This 
year we plan to carry 1200 layers, made up 
principally of pullets, with a few promising 
yearling hens mixed in. This whole flock 
runs together in one long, open-front laying 
house 200x16 feet, the only protection from 
the weather being cotton curtains, to be drawn 
as desired. Smaller flocks would require 
much more floor space. 

In addition to the above number, we will 
carry 340 breeders, a few of these being choice 
two-year-old hens, but most of them yearlings 


and a few promising early pullets. These 
hens are mated principally to roosters and 
cockerels of our own strain, strictly avoiding 
inbreeding, but employing line breeding to 
some extent. We always aim to bring in 
enough outside fresh blood to keep our flocks 
vigorous and avoid the dangers of too close 
line breeding. We have found that we get 
most satisfactory fertility by mating 20 
females with one male, having an extra set 
of roosters, and alternating every other week. 


Ideal Versus Actual Methods 


The ideal way of handling pullets is to 
bring them into winter quarters as early as 
September 1, but as we have all the year 
round eggs contracts with large hotels, which 
necessitates a constant and fairly even supply 
of eggs, we cannot afford to kill off our laying 
yearling hens sufliciently early to make room 
for all of our pullets by that date, and can 
only make the change to winter quarters 
gradually. To overcome the objections of 
transferring the laying pullets from free 
range to winter quarters, we house our grow- 
ing pullets on free range, in portable sectional 
houses which, placed side by side, resemble 
one long, continuous house. 

As soon as the pullets are well matured, 
along in August, we begin to care for them 
in the same way that we would if they 
were in the long winter laying house; they 
are fed the same kind of rations as the layers, 
are fed at the same hours, and in the same 
manner, so that they notice very little the 
transition from free range to the winter lay- 
ing house, and continue shelling out the eggs 
without interruption. We feed no wet 
mashes and have employed with much success 
some unique methods in handling our large 
laying flock during fall and winter. 


Electricity Makes 12-Hour Day 


The whole house is well equipped with 
Tungsten 40-watt electric lamps, and as the 
days begin to shorten these lights are turned 
on about 6 o’clock in the morning, and the 
birds have light until between 6.30 and 7 
in the evening. They soon adapt themselves 
to this artificial light, and will sing as loudly, 
scratch as lively and dust with the same 












































Original Poultry Houses and Fowl Plucking Squad at Green Mountain Poultry Farm 
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apparent degree of enjoyment as they would 
were the sun shining. The use of electric 
lights is not necessary in order to get winter 
eggs, but we feel sure that we can get a good 
many more than we could without. 

A laying hen requires a ceriain amount of 
food for her maintenance. To produce eggs 
she is obliged to consume a surplus. We 
have found by experience that she will take 
on more of this surplus if she is allowed a 
12-hour day than she will if she has only 
an eight-hour day in which to work. If more 
poultry men would copy the industry of their 
hens and choose a 12-hour working day there 
would certainly be more successes and fewer 
failures. » 

Dairy Supplies Milk to Hens 

This year we have added to our plant a 
dairy department with the idea of furnishing 
a constant supply of skim milk for fattening 
our birds and growing our chickens. The 
dairy has called for the erection of two silos 
to furnish succulent food all the year through. 
These silos will answer a double purpose, as 
we feed our hens, as well as our cows, silage. 
They eat it with much relish. We anticipate 
that this additional succulent food will mean 
a little increase in eggs. With the present 
line-up, our poultry is getting every day for 
succulent feed, sprouted oats, silage and 
mangels. This goes a long way in helping 
out on the feed bills; will start our incuba- 
tors early in December, and are looking for 
a very prosperous season. 

We occasionally read of extreme conditions 
where poultrymen claim to make annually 
$5 or $6 or more a hen, but always take such 
statements with a pinch of salt. This season 
we had Rhode Island Red pullets, hatched 
January 6, that began to lay by May 6, before 
they had ever been placed on the ground, 
but this is a very extreme instance, and can- 
not be depended upon. The average time 
that it takes our pullets to mature is from 
five to six months. If one is engaged in 
keeping poultry, or is contemplating it, it 
will be well to remember that it always pays 
best to work for normal results, which are 
attainable, and not expect to begin to sell 
eggs in four months after receiving day-old 
chicks, or to net a profit of $5 or $6 each 
from hens. Such anticipations are bound to 
bring disappointment and loss. 


DAIRY SHOW WELL ATTENDED 


No dairy show has been so entirely national 
in character as the seventh annual national 
held last week in Chicago. The attendance 
was large. The development of an interest by 
the consumer points to better conditions in 
the future for the dairy industry. Dealers in 
equipment and utensils have been busy and 
have made many improvements during the 
last year. Outfits particularly adapted to the 
small farmer have been developed so that 
they are more convenient. 

A marked similarity in the placing of ani- 
mals was the nutable feature of the students’ 
judging contest, in which teams from 14 uni- 
versities were entered. The students trained 
in New York placed the classes in practically 
the same manner as those trained in 
Nebraska, Kentucky or South Dakota. This 
standardization of judging methods speaks 
well for the advance in dairy instruction 
throughout the country. The judging team 
from the university of Nebraska made the 
highest score in the contest, followed by Iowa 
and Kansas. 

Herds That Took Honors 

An excellent showing of dairy cattle rep- 
resented 49 breeding estabiishments. Honors 
were fairly evenly distributed over the coun- 
try. The Guernsey herd, owned by F. L. Ames 


of North Easton, Mass, took seven firsts and 


a large number of other ribbons on individual 
animals, receiving more awards than any 
other herd. The class of aged bulls, in which 
his Imp Yoeman was awarded the blue, was 
closely contested by an excellent line-up, 
showing the very best in Guernsey character. 
Glencoe’s Bopeep, owned by W. W. Marsh 
of Waterloo, Ia, was an easy winner in the 
aged Guernsey cow class, in which another 
of the same herd also took sixth. 

Other winning herds of Guernseys were 


from Maple farm of Tinley Park, Ill, Iowa 
state college of Ames, Ia, M. H. Tichenor of 
Oconomowoc, Wis, Wilcox & Stubbs of Des 
Moines, Ia, and John Henry Hammond of 
Mt Kisco, N Y. 

Jerseys were well represented in various 
excellent classes. The aged bull competition 
was particularly close, each of the first five 
having won a championship this year. The 
blue ribbon was won by Undulata farm of 
Shelbyville, Ky, second place going to 
Nebraska, third to Connecticut and fourth to 
Pennsylvania. 

Milk samples from 20 states were entered 
in the competition for various classes of pro- 
ducers, conducted by government experis. 
Twenty-two butter and cheese exhibits from 
as many states made an excellent showing 
and caused close competition in the scoring. 


SWINE AS A SPECIALTY 
B. 


H. W. 


I make a business of raising hogs for the 
money there is in it. I do not breed and 
raise them as a side line to get rid of by-prod- 
ucts, as most farmers do, but make them my 
main line. My entire farm of 56 acres is 
farmed to provide myself at all seasons of 
the year with an abundance of good, growthy 
feed that will enable me to turn my pigs into 
hogs and hogs into dollars on the smallest 
possible expenditure of money for mill feeds. 

Our present prices of pork and present 
prices of feed do not warrant a man engaging 
in the hog business with the expectation of 
profitably producing pork on corn meal and 
shorts alone without the addition of skim 
milk, pasture, alfalfa and clover. 

Many practical farmers advocate that dairy- 
ing and swine raising should be combined, 
that they go hand in hand. I suppose, to a 
certain extent, they are correct, but for myself 
I never have seen the necessity of keeping 
a string of dairy cows to provide my pigs 
with skim milk. In the first place I prefer 
swine to dairying, because I think the profits 
are just as good, with less capital and labor 
involved, and second, because I like hogs 
better than I do cattle. 


Don’t Neglect Foundation Stock 


It is so easy to become hog enthusiastical 
when feed is plentiful and fat hogs are soar- 
ing, with dealers scouring the country in 
search of pigs and shotes. But don’t make 
the mistake of becoming so enthusiastic as to 
fatten off every hoof on the place, brood sows 
and all, because the prices are so tempting, 
and then find the following year, when hogs 
are still -high and scarce, that you have 
neither pork rior foundation stock. Of course, 
you will start in again. The deposit which 
you made with your banker when you sold 
your last lot will be a wonderful incentive. 
But the likelihood is that by the time you 
again get agoing that hogs will be cheap and 
plentiful. 

There is no class of live stock that fluctu- 
ates so much, both as to price and point of 
production, as the hog, and the man who is 
always there with the hogs when the prices 
are at their best is the man who will make 


Ahe money. Another serious mistake so many 


farmers make is in starting with scrub stock 
instead of thoroughbred. The difference in 
the cost between the two is so small that I 
could never understand why so many choose 
the scrub, considering that they are better 
for breeding purposes and that they fatten 
the best. 

Years of experience and close observation, 
together with a carefully kept account of all 
feed, etc, have convinced me that there is no 
more profitable animal on the farm than the 
hog, and no variety of farm stock that will so 
auickly lift a man from dependence to inde- 
pendence when properly fed and cared for. 

Caring for the Pig Stock 

I get the spring litters on rye pasture as 
soon as weaned, and sometimes before if the 
rye is ready and the pigs are old enough. In 
ad‘ition to the rye they get a thin slop of 
suotts, with shelled corn soaked from one 
feed until next, morning and evening. This 
ration is continued until I get them going 
thoroughly, and then. the shorts are discon- 


tinued and then they get the corn only, with 
plenty of fresh water. The rye is supple- 
mented later with clover and alfalfa pasture, 
and this with green fodder corn when the 
clover and alfalfa begins to lose its suc- 
culence, 

The soaked corn is increased or decreased 
as the condition of the hogs will warrant. 
I find that a thrifty hog is a fat hog and vice 
versa, but do not allow them to become so fat 
that they become burdensome and lazy and 
do not pasture well. 

With the fall litters I supplement clover 
and alfalfa hay for the pasture and corn 
fodder, with the addition of corn meal and 
wheat middlings. In fact, my three requisites 
for_the fall litters are alfalfa or clover hay, 
corn meal and wheat middlings. 

The clover or alfalfa is run through a feed 
cutter and cut into one-eighth-inch lengths. 
I feed by measure, equal parts of corn meal 
and middlings, with about three times the 
quantity of hay. Enough of this mixture for 
each lot of hogs is placed in a large wooden 
bucket or firkin, boiling slops poured over it, 
and the vessel covered with an old blanket 
or piece of carpet, and allowed to steam and 
soak from one feed until the next. Brood 
sows, pigs, shotes and fattening hogs all get 
the same ration, except that the growing shotes 
get a small quantity of oil meal added to 
their feed until I want fat instead of growth, 
when the oil meal is discontinued and the 
clover hay reduced about one-half. 

In the early growing stages I use plenty of 
water and make the mixture sloppy, but 
later use only enough water to make a dough. 
I use separate receptacles for each lot of hogs, 
instead of one large one for the whole num- 
ber, for the reason that I can be more sure 
of thorough mixing and can pick each one 
up and dump it easier and quicker than I 
can measure out feed separately to each lot. 

I feed twice daily, morning and evening. 
Fresh water, salt and wood ashes are always 
before the hogs. They relish a shovelful of 
fresh earth, too, occasionally. Keep them 
free of lice, and most important of all, never 
waste your feed on a wormy hog. 


SANDY SOILS NEED GOOD CARE 


Sandy soils that are inclined to blow are 
sometimes very troublesome. The main- 
tenance of fertility on these lands is a prob- 
lem. The scil takes up water very readily 
and available plant foods are leached out to 
some extent. To handle them properly one 
must improve the physical condition of the 
soil. Methods must be employed to change 
the texture of the soil somewhat. Humus 
must be added to effect more of a crumb 
structure to increase the water-holding 
power and also prevent blowing. Unless the 
soil is very poor, it is hardly advisable to 
apply commercial fertilizers. They leach out 
readily and much of the plant food is lost. 

The soil may be improved wonderfully by 
practicing a system of rotation. A grain crop, 
together with a cultivated crop and two years 
of grasses, makes a very good four-year rota- 
tion. Where a rotation of this kind is prac- 
ticed, a crop of green manure, alfalfa or 
clover should be plowed under once in each 
round of the rotation. A light crop of some 
sort in the ground during the winter. will 
prevent soil blowing and will prove quite 
beneficial. In some cases it may be wise 
to change the system of farming. If located 
in a fruit section, fruit growing will prove 
beneficial, but in every case the improvement 
of these lands depends on application of 
manures and rotation of crops. 


Skim Milk Calves will not look quite so 
thrifty for the first few months as calves 
fed on ‘whole milk or allowed to run with 
their mothers, but at the end of the year 
there will not be much difference in size; 
if any difference, the skim milk calves will 
be the better, provided they have been prop- 
erly fed. 


Beet Sugar Production on the continent of 
Europe, under government stimulation, grew 
from 200,000 tons in 1860 to 6,682,000 tons in 
1902. 
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PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 








Actual Results in Orchard 


Renovation 


Neglected Trees Revamped---Modern Methods Employed---Yield Quadrupled---Average Money Returns Increased 
Five Times---Instead of Loss, Orchards Now Pay Well--Excerpts from Address Before New York State 
Fruit Growers’ Association--By Dr F. H. Lattin of Orleans County, New York 


(em) HAVE renovated 100 trees, set in 
1876, of the following varieties: 
Thirty Baldwin, 40 Hubbardston, 


seven King, 12 fall varieties and 11 
assorted winter varieties. Soil ranges from 
elay to sandy loam. I purchased this orchard 
in the spring of 1903. It had _ previously 
received fairly good care and was recognized 
locally as a good orchard. Pruning in pre- 
had been partially but intelli- 
Tillage, had been cropped 
annually since planting. Fertilization, occa- 
sional applications of barnyard manure had 
been given it. Spraying had been neglected. 

The yield of fruit for the previous five 
years had been about 100 barrels annually. 
Beginning in 1903, the annual yield has been 
287, 460, 206, 323, 340, 335, 353, 


vious 
gently performed. 


years 


as follows: 


235, 494 barrels a year, making a nine-year 
average of 337 barrels. The annual receipts 
have averaged better than $758. In 1907 the 
fruit on the 40 Hubbardston trees, a single 
acre, was sold from the orchard for $800, 
and in 1911 the yield from the same trees 
exceeded 1000 bushels. 


Half-Century-Old Trees Tackled 
Another orchard contains 200 trees about 
50 years old, of the following varieties: Sixty 
Baldwin, 60 Russet, 30 Greening, 10 King, 10 
five Northern Spy, 15 fail 
varieties and 10 winter assorted. This orchard 
came under care in the spring of 1903, 
and had previously received fairly good care. 
It was recognized locally as only a fair one. 
The soil varies from a light sand to a clay 
loam; at least 25% of the original planting 
having been killed by lack of proper drain- 
age. For several years previous the returns 
had averaged about $300 per annum. 

The fruit harvested, or marketed, since 
coming into my possession, has been as fol- 
451, 495, 477, 468, 493, 500, 360, 
711 barrels a year, or a nine-year average of 
488 barrels The annual gross receipts have 
averaged better than $1100 

Orchard No 3 contains 160 trees, was about 


Sweet, 


Tolman 


my 


lows 552, 


40 years of age and consists of the following 
varieties: Sixty Baldwin, 15 Greening, 25 
Russet, 20 Hubbardston, 10 Northern Spy, 10 
Twenty Ounce and 20 assorted varieties. Soil, 
shallow, stony loam with clay subsoil. This 
orchard came into my possession late in the 
fall of 1905. My men were immediately set 
to work and it was thoroughly pruned and 
plowed during November that year. During 
the eight years prior to 1905 it had produced 
one fair crop, one half crop, two crops of 
100 barrels, and three or four years practi- 
cally nothing, not exceeding for the entire 
eight years an annual crop of over 125 bar- 
rels. The farm was regarded as of little 
value, and its tenants were barely making a 
livelihood. The orchard, however, was a fair 
one and required only a chance to make good 
returns. Beginning in 1906 I have marketed 
from it 412, 443, 400, 490, 375, 348 barrels a 
year, a six-year average of 411 barrels. The 
annual gross receipts have averaged over 
$1040, 
Blackberries or Apples, Which? 


Orchard No 4 contains 130 trees perhaps 
60 or more years old and consists of the fol- 
lowing varieties: Twenty-five Greening, 35 


Baldwin, 35 Russet, six Northern Spy, 15 fall 


varieties and 14 assorted winter “varieties. 
Soil, sandy loam; drainage, good. In order 
to purchase it, I was forced to lease for a 


term of five years the farm upon which this 
orchard is located. The prospect of ever 


profit- 


reclaiming or renovating it so as to be 
able was not at all promising. Indeed, it was 
questionable whether I could ever get any 


fruit from it. The orchard had been practi- 
cally abandoned and its only recognized value 
locally was the of stove wood it 
contained. 

Before properly breaking it up it was neces- 
sary to grub and bushhook the entire orchard 
to rid it of blackberry bushes, sumac and 
other growth, which completely covered the 
ground. In fact# one of my neighbors advised 
nie to cut down the apple trees for firewood 


amount 
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A Plate of Well Formed Connecticut Grown Pears 


An enthusiastic fruit grower 


Pictured are some of the pears he produced last year. 
Clapp’s Favorite, Belle Lucrative, Seckel and Clairgeau. 
The method of culture does not vary materially from that given apples, says 


the season. 


of Connecticut is C. H. 


Killam of Windham county. 
Mr Killam’s favorite varieties are 
He plans on this succession to cover 


- Mr Killam, except less pruning is given the pears. 





and raise blackberries, because he thought 
the financial returns would be gueater. 

The number of large, old broken-down 
limbs was so great that, to work the teams 
in the orchard, it took two good, active men 
two days with a cross-cut saw to drop thém 
to the ground in order that they might be 
removed so the team could work beneath the 

This orchard was plowed in Novem- 
1905, and was thoroughly, and, appar- 
ently to others, recklessly pruned during the 
following winter. The pruning expense alone 


trees. 
ber, 


ranged from 50 cents to $i a tree. The crop 
from this orchard during the previous five 
years totaled less than 300 barrels. I have 


marketed fruit from it as follows: 369, 427, 
300, 507, 275, 376 barrels, a six-year average of 
376 barrels. ~ The annual returns have aver- 
aged over S906 

Orchard No 5 contains 120 trees about 45 
years old, and consists of the following varie- 


ties: Eighty Baldwin, 25 Russet, 10 Greening 
and five other varieties. Soil, stony clay 
loam, with good drainage. While working 
in the latter during 1905 and the spring of 
1906, the owner had at various times endeay- 
ored to induce me to take charge of this 


1906, at the time 
showing, pink, he 
give me a five years’ lease and 
manure for its immediate cov- 
rental of $100. This I 


orchard, so finally, in May, 
the blossom buds 
offered to 
furnish stable 
ering at an 


were 


annual 
accepted. 

The land on 
set was 


which this orchard had been 
ideal for orchard purposes, but the 
orchard itself had been neglected and the 
land used for pasturing cattle and other stock 
nearly ruined. The total returns 
years previous had been less 
than The Baldwin trees, in par- 
ticular, were in such bad condition that all 
of the large lower limbs were dead and had 
to be removed. I have marketed its fruit, 
311, 232, 600, 191, 550 barrels, a five-year 
average of 377 barrels. The average annual 
returns have $951. 

The average annual yield an acre from all 
of my Orleans county’ apple orchards has 
been 117 barrels, the average annual returns 
an acre for the series of years $326, the aver- 
age annual returns a tree 8.15, average 
annual net profit an acre, in round numbers, 
approximatély $150. 

The proceeds from the sale of fruit would 
have been considerably increased had I not 
possessed, at least a portion of the time, the 
faculty of selling on the low niarket; that is. 
selling from the orchard in the fall, when 
apples in storage sold for high prices in the 
spring and vice versa. The average price a 
barrel realized from the sale (191@ included) 
was $2.47, and the average price _ for 
the culls was 23 cents a bushel. The annual 
average yield of these same orchards for the 
five years preceding their coming under my 
care was about 27 barrels an acre; cash 
returns an acre, including culls, about #60; 
returns a tree, $1.50. 


and 
for 


was 
the 
100 barrels 


three 


been 


average 


Water in Butter—Ufider average farm con- 
ditions, the amount of overrum made by a 
dairy buttermaker is-about 167 The farm 
buttermaker rarely considers the moisture 
incorporated in the butter, and when work- 
ing butter in the churn, or in a bowl, in 
the presence of water, may exceed the legal 
limit of 16%, which the creamery is compelled 
to obey.—[Prof H. C. Mills, Indiana. 


Discard Poor Poultry—If there are good 
reasons for reducing poultry stock, the fol- 
lowing is recommended: Reduce by discard- 
ing all inferior, unthrifty and aged specimens. 
Dispose of surplus male birds. These eat food 


and give no return; they also oceupy space 
which should be occupied by profit-making 
pullets. Keep one breed and specialize: 
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This is a splendid 
country for cattle 


—said Luther Conrad, of 
Campbell, Mo., in che Se. 
Francis Valley. Mr. Conrad 
has 800 acres— 500 acres in 
clover, and makes big money 
raising hogs and cattle, 


[Cattle, J. N. Miller's 
farm, Dexter, Mo.) 


**T left a great corn 
country to come 
here; so we demand- 
eda great deal of this 
soil. But I found 
this land will raise 
everything that can 
be raised In North Missouri and many 
other crops besides. “The big advantage 
here is the short winter, which gives us 
along pasturage season. We seldom have 
to feed our cattle in winter.”” Along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Southeast Missouri 


stock can be produced at /ess cost than any- 
wherein America “ When the cattle feeders 
of North Missouri, Lowa, Lilinois, etc., learn 
of the advantages of this country, it will be- 
come the greatest hog and cattle feeding 
country in the world,” says Mr. Parker of 
Parma, Mo. “I can raise more corn on this 
land than anywhere; a drouth is unknown. 


The alluvial soils of the St. Francis Valley 
are the richest in the world —10 to 50 fect 
deep — producing bumper crops of corn, 
clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, etc. And the richest 
soils make the richest people. The everage 
net surplus of each family in this section is 
$350 per year. ‘ ‘hey are enjoying, too,everv 
social advantage of good schools, churches, 
phones,rural free delivery and close markets. 
The government reports this the fastest grow- 
ing section in America; and land values are 
growing faster than the population. $15 per 
acre was the price a few years back; now it’s 
around $80, Get some before it goes any higher. 


On the 1st and 8rd Tuesdays of eachmonth 
there are low round trip excursions via 
Cotton Belt Route, allowing 25 days’ time 
and free stopovers. Go on the next one. 


Get our free book! 


Written by a farm man who knows farming 
from Ato Z, He traveled all through this sec- 
tion to learn where the real farm opportunities 
were —the kind he knew you would grasp if 
yousaw them. He tells you, in plain words, 
ail about them. 59 pages and farm pictures. 
Send a postal today for your 

free COP). 


£. W. LeBEAUME, 
General Passenger Agent 
1459 Pisree Bidg., St. Louis 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
erany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rus or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
t+ buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Westrated catalog gives « lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
veluable book except upoa request, 

It tel!s how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on herse 
hides and calif skins; about the fur 

xis and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
lermy,etc. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. =) 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 

671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 








WE SHARE OUR © 
eter ia tt 
Raw Fur News-- 

Four furs. Forty 


HIGHEST 
PRICES 
FOR 


postal NOW for your copy. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE RAW FUR CO. 
208 Jefferson Ave. DETROIT. 





We bu 
rat an 
highest market prices, and 
give liberal assortments and 
“A square deal’’to everyone 
Price-list free. 


M.J. Jewett & Sons, Redwood, N. Y., Dept.9 


Skunk, Mink, Musk- 
all other raw fars at 








CATALOG FREE TO ALL 

No farmer's home, however obscure and humble, can 
afford to be without some readable, authentic and practi- 
cal books pertaining to home and farm matters. A full List 
of such works will be found in our catalog containing 128 
pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. Mailedto any address. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Avenze, New York 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Law of Uniform Apple Packing 


The Sulzer apple packing and grade 
bill was signed by the president 
August 3, 1912, and became federal 
law. It does not go into effect until 
next year, but orchardists are at lib- 
erty to pack, brand and ‘t in ac- 
cordance with the bill this season. 
While the specific penalties prescribed 
by the bill will not enforced until 
next year, all apples, no matter how 
marked, now fall under the power of 
the food and drugs act. The gist of 
the law will here bear - epetition 

Devoid of its legal phraseology, 
law calls for a 
already in genera 
apple sections. 
barrel staves shall 
long, diameter of head 
distance between heads 
cumference of bulge 64 
side measurement, represe 
nearly as possible TOS cul 

Under this act th 
grade of apples. Tl 
vided into three sizes gove! 
size of the apples in each g 
limit of tolerance of 10% i 
to allow for errors in 
ples shall be of one var 
grown Specimens, hand-picked, of 
color for the ty. or! 

practically fron insect 
and fungous injury, b 
defects, except what 
caused in the operati 
Or the apples may ! 
not more than 10% 
going specifications. 
“standard grade minin 
inches,” if the minimum 
apples is 244 inches, in 
diameter; 


be 


size oi Darrel whict 
comn 


To 


é A 
ovided 
Ap- 
well- 
good nal 
shape, 
other 


ruises and 


below 


‘ . 
grade 


‘standard 
size 24,” if the minimtm 
apples is 2% inches’ n 
diameter; or “standard gr 
mum size 2 inches,” if t} 
size of the apples is 
diameter, The apples 
larger as th I 
The law applies to the in 
In regard to the labelin 
ing of barrels, the law 
following : The variety, 
of the locality where 
name of the packer 
whose authority the 
packed and the barre 
brand upon the barre! 
omething as follows : 
grade, minimum size 214 
win, grown and packed 
Horan of Sodus, N Y. 
The following simple samy, 
tract comes within the wor 
spirit of the Sulzer bill. 


Sample Contract Under the Sulzer Bill 


much 


7 


agreement, made this 

1912, witness 
Edward Horan of Sodus, N Y, has 
sold to John Doe of New Yorl SS; 
his crop of standard grade apples to 
be delivered at the i tatior 


This 


day of 


railroad 
1s to 
r¢ i and 
graded according o the specifica- 
tions established y the act of con- 
ess, approved y president 
1912, and known as 
Sulzer apple packag ‘(rad 
John Doe agrees to pay theref 
delivery follows: 
For standard gT 
size inches r 


August 3, the 


11 
as 


2% 
varieties, 
the same grade 

following varieties 3...... 
For standard grade mediu 
inches in the _ follow 
x per barrel. 

grade minimum size 2 
following varieties 4...... 
Signed 


inches 


per 





Cabbage Plentiful and Cheap 


This is a cabbage year so far as 
bulk and quality are concerned, The 
first of November finds crop of 
late or winter cabbage mostly har- 
vested in the states of greatest pro- 
duction, such as N Y, Pa, O, Wis, etc. 
Returns made to American Agri- 
culturist in response to our inquiry 
for this,our final crop report, confirm 
earlier advices of favorable progress, 
due to ample moisture of the past 
three months and the long. growing 
season. Our advices with the rarest 
exceptions indicate a full acreage 
brought to maturity; in many in- 
stances a slight increase over last 
year. The heads aré large, well filled, 
quality excellent and tonnage p acre 
usually greater than a year ago. 

Naturally prices are starting in low, 
around $4@5 p ton for sound, winter 
cabbage at storing and shipping sta- 
tions. The market is not particularly 
active, Buyers make the most of the 
rood crop, while growers on the other 
hand dislike to accept present bid 
prices, which in some instances are as 
low as 3.50. Considerable quantities 
of cabbage will be stored for a time 
by growers, hoping for better markets 
later. 

Following are abstracts from Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s correspondents 
directly in the field, and these afford 
a very close index of all advices reach- 
ing this office: 

Crop is good in every way, market 


the 


$4@5 p ton, and plenty of cabbage in 
sight unless freeze-up soon.—[F, W. 
sunther, Racine County, Wis. 

Acreage larger than last year, cab- 
bage made a remarkable growth_on 
iow ground. Present price $4 p ton. 
[O. O. Fox, Kenosha County, Wis. 

Cabbage crop drowned out, but 
acreage very large. Now selling at 
$4@5 p ton.—[P. P. C., Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Cabbage acreage normal, with bet- 
ter yield and better quality than us- 
ual; about 16,000 tons will be stored. 
Farmers are selling at $5 p ton for 
shipping stock and up to 5.50 for 
good storage cabbage.—[C. J. B., 
Genoa Junction, Wis. 

Average acreage here under cab- 
quality good, crop medium, price 
35 p ton f o b—f{[H. C. ’, Union 
Grove, Wis. 

Cabbage acreage much larger, 
quality extra good.—[D. W. D., Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

The few tons of late cabbage here 
selling at $5@8 p ton.—[J. R., South 
Holland, Ill, 

Most of the cabbage is 
kraut factOries at $5 p ton. 
here is very good.—T[A. K., 

Acreage slightly larger than last 
year, cabbage has headed very fine, 
price about $5, and market dull.—[{Ed 
Spaulding, Orleans County, N Y, 

In western Niagara, crop is heavy 
and well matured. I saw ac 
today, Oct 30, at Cambria at 
ton sold a few days ago, and 6 was 
offered today.—[A. L. B., Niagara 
Falls, N Y. 

Acreage normal, and finest crop in 
sight I ever saw. Early varieties of 
cabbage selling around $6, and rather 
slow.—[A. K., Carlton Station, N Y, 

Cabbage crop about harvested, and 
will be a good one, Acreage greater 
than last year, and yield to the acre 
three times as much. The market is 
only $3.50 p ton to the farmer.—[W. 
W.° Wilder, Sandusky County, O. 

Piants made good growth, crop 
large, quality good, just beginning to 
harvest Oct 28, price $4 p ton.—[L. R. 
H., Albion, N Y. 

I think acreage a little larger than 

last year, and plants excellent 
rowth, with good heads in size and 

quality. Not many are selling at pres- 

ent price of $4, but much going into 

storage.—[B. A. Miller, Orleans Coun- 
y, N Y. 

Crop year will n¢ up to 
last year in tonnage or size. The acre- 

se is about normal, and market price 
SS p ton fo b.—[F. C. O., Water- 
ford, Pa. 

Acreage 10% 
larger. Cabbage 
on local markets 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Kraut factories paying only $3@4 
p ton; big crop of cabbage.—[M. C, 

yers, Wayne County, N Y. 

‘abbage running sm but® hard, 

sent price $5 p ton for Danish. 
P., Tully, N Y. 


bage 


going to 
The crop 
Huron, O. 


made 


xt average 


and crop 25% 


tured, price 
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Less Turkeys Than a Year Ago 


[From Page 4454 
be a sight long to be emembered. 
The greatest turkey growing country 
in the world is ind Cuero, 
and the birds have been brought in- 
to the markets there this year in 
even larger quantities than usual. 


right ar 


Shipments from Southwest 


In the southwest reports 
of a larger crop of turkeys than a 
ago. But a few towns in the 
northern part of Texas reported 
a larger crop of turkeys than in 1911. 
i the southern part of Texas the 
look is somewhat brighter. In 
of the large cities in Texas a 
profstable business in turkey 
dressing and shipping is carried on 
annually. For instance, from Ft 
Worth this year it is estimated 200,- 
000 turkeys will be shipped. About 
2000 head will leave Anna. In the 
vicinity of Van Alstyne more turkeys 
were raised than a year ago; pos- 
sibly 1000 head will be shipped north 
this season. Stephensville estimates 
its output at approximately 5000 
pounds of turkeys. In the vicinity 
of New Baden, sufficient feed was not 
available on the range this year and 
only about 1000 head will be shipped, 
while at Columbus about the same 
number was raised as last year, or 
5000 turkeys. In Luling the crop is 
smaller than a year ago, or about 
30,000 pounds. 

Even though there is a shortage of 
turkeys this year, prices to date are 
not higher than those of a year ago. 
Last season in Texas prices started 
at .about cents delivered, but 
through competition were pushed up 
to 15 cents before the season was 
over These turkeys selling at this 
figure in Texas landed in Chicago are 
worth about 19 cents, which means 
approximately 21% cents in New 
York. 

Reports from Turkey Growers 


The turkey crop will not be half as 
large aS a year ago. Turkeys did 
not lay early, and spring being cold, 
hatch was poor. What we have will 
command a high figure; 30c p Ib has 
been offered.—[P. W. M., Wadding- 
ton, N Y, 

We have less turkeys this year than 


also tell 


veal 


91 
=*% 


- 


American Agriculturist 


last. On farms where a few years 
ago were seen 50 to 100 turkeys, 
there is now not one raised. This is 
on account of liver trouble, black- 
head, etc. This year we had a good 
season, and eggs hatched well. f 
have not heard of a turkey sale in 
months. Last year we sold for 22c p 
lb 1 w.—[B. M. T., Rising Sun, Md. 

Probably not a third as many tur- 
keys raised as last year. While egg 
production and hatching were good. 
the excessive rainy season through the 
spring and summer resulted in the 
loss of many that were hatched. 
Prices bid fair to be good.—[S. M. G., 
Portland, Tenn. 

We have a good crop of. turkeys, 
about the same as last year. The 
general fertility of eggs was excellent. 
Turkeys have grown well and prices 
offered this fall are encouraging.— 
{[I. Cc. S., Mulberry, Tenn. 

Number of turkeys raised in 
vicinity about the same as last year. 
Eggs were scarce, but hatched well. 
Development for this time of year is 
good, and the season as a whole was 
better than 1911. Prices are the 
same.—{R. D. G., Erasmus, Tenn. 

The number of turkeys is cut down 
half from 1911. Turkeys have devel- 
oped very fast this year. We have 
turkeys that will weigh 1} Ibs_ or 
more, Turkeys are quoted at lic p 
lb. Good prices this fall.—-[{R. H. Y 
Lebanon, Tenn, 

Turkey crop is 50% than last 
year. While the hatch was large, 
young turkeys died. Quality seems 
good for the season. We _  usuall 
handle about $10,000 worth per sea- 
son. Look for price to be 10% high- 
er than last season.—[F. C., Bedford 
County, Tenn. “ 

Turkey crop is not as large here 
this year as last. Early season was 
very rainy and many turkeys died. 
Buyers are offering 12% c p Ib and 
weigh them on the farm where they 
grow.—[A. L., Albion, W Va. - 

Turkeys are about an average crop 
this year. Price is 18@20c 1 w. We 
had a good hatching season and most 
of the eggs were fertile. Many turks 
were lost through gapes.—[R. W. &., 
Elko, Va. 

Turkey crop in this section below 
the average. Much below last year. 
I make . specialty of White Holland, 
selling from 800 to 1000 
son. While my orders 
hatching were 25% less, yet for 
hatching I could not supply the de- 
mand to parties whose -eggs had 
proved infertile. Many farmers in 
this immediate section have no tur- 
keys on account of infertile eggs. Our 
best market is in Washington, D C, 
where wholesale quotations for live 
turkeys are 18@19c p lb. Turkey: 
are undersize this season.—[G. W. M., 
Caroline County, Va. 

Live turkeys sell locally for 16@ 
18c and dressed 20@25c. Throughout 
the state the crop is about average 
though late, due to the cold winté: 
and wet spring. Practically no egg 
marketed as it pays best for the pro 
ducer to raise as much stock as pos 
sible. Sourbon Red proves satis 
factory in some localities.—[T. H. T. 
West Raleigh, N C. 

The turkey output this year is vers 
short; not half a crop. Turkeys are 
late and small because the hatching 
season was wet and cold.—[J. Cc. F., 
Hope, Ind. 

There-are less turkeys in 
cinity than for years. Not half as 
many were raised this year as last 
Eggs hatched fairly well but the sea- 
son was against them. What is left 
is not as far advanced as turkeys 
were last year at this time. Dealers 
are offering 15c p Ib, but they are not 
buying many and think prices will 
go higher.—[B. F. M., Independenge 
County, Ind. 

The turkey crop is not large, not 
as many as last year. Eggs hatched 
well and turkeys laid well, but 
some of the turkeys haven’t de- 
veloped.—[J. W., Martin County, 
Ind. 

Turkey crop is very short. About 
16c p Ib offered for turk2ys now. Be- 
lieve price will advance to 20c.—[U. 
R. F., Hope, Ind. 

There never were so few turkeys 
raised to maturity in this county as 
the present season. The failure of 
the turkey crop is due largely to wet 
weather during practically the whole 
summer.—[A. J. C., Franklin Coun- 
ty, Vt. 

The turkey crop is small, only 50% 
of a common crop. Hatehed poorly 
and lots small. Perished in cold rains 
in the early part of the season. The 
eggs were about of an average season, 
tut poor hatching. Price this fall only 
llc, and no prospects of a better mar- 
ket.—[{H. O. W., Webster, S D. 

Very few turkeys raised in state. 
Good outleok for their production in 
this spring wheat state—[(O. W. D., 
Fargo, N D. 
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Pruning late in the summer checks 
the wood growth. I practice the let- 
alone system more than I used to, 
and get the fruit. It would be all 
right to prune when the fruit is in 
the trees if one could do it. We do 
not prune until the trees are in bear- 
ing.—[Horace Roberts, N J. ~ 
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After 60,000 Cars 


. By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I have built to date over 60,000 cars. 

For 25 years I have watched their perform- 
ance. I have found out and corrected a myriad 
shortcomings. I’ve acquired a world of caution, 

Some say I’m “old-maidish”—too careful, 
tooslow. But! call these things standards. I’ve 


made them my code. 


My Latest Extreme— Big Tires 


The new Reo the Fifth—out Oct. 1 
—is equipped with 34x4-inch tires. 


That is 22 per cent greater tire 
capacity than I ever have used on a 
car of this size. Yet this car was al- 


ways much over-tired, compared with 
usual standards. 

These oversize tires add 30 per cent 
to my tire cost. But they add 65 per 
cent tothe averagetire mileage. They 
should save you in tire waste some 
hundreds of dollars during the life of 
the car. 

Remember this fact when you come 
to compa The tires on Reo 
the Fifth are now 34x4. 


Make Some Other 
Comparisons 


In judging cars, in these days ¢ 
, it is very important to 


re cars. 


close p 
make other comparisons. 

There are dollars saved sometimes 
which cost buyers ten dollars. What 
you want is final economy. 

Watch poincs like these: 

Reo the Fifth has 190 drop forgings. 
All makers use some of them to get 
lightness and strength. But Reo the 
Fifth has 190. And its racy lines, its 
lightness and strength are due largely 
to those costly forgings. 

My springs are two inches wide. 
Each spring has seven leaves. The 
front springs are 38 inches long—the 
rear are 46. 

I use fifteen roller bearings—11 of 
the limken, 4 ofthe Hyatt High Duty. 

Every important bearing has bronze 
bushings—even the smallest of them. 

For safety’s sake I use 14-inch brake 
drums. I use a centrifugal pump. 

I use a $75 magneto, to insure a hot 
spark when the carrunsslowly. You 
can start on this magneto. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


My carburetor is double heated—with 
hot air and hot water. So poor gaso- 
line can’t give trouble. 


For big margin of safety, every 
driving part in this car is built for 
45-horsepower requirements. 


No Chances 


I take no chances on any part of 
this car, for chances sometimes cost 


dearly. 


Each lot of steel is analyzed twice. 
Gears are tested in a ‘crushing 
machine, to stand 75,000 pounds. 


Each engine gets five tests—about 
ten hours each, It is run for 28 hours 
in the chassis. 


I limit my output to an easy capac- 
ity of 50 cars a day. So the cars are 
built slowly and carefully—no man is 
ever rushed. 


Parts are ground over and over. 
Our factory system insures a thousand 
inspections. 


Petty Savings 


l abhor petty savings. I could save, 
perhaps, $50 to $75 per car in the fin- 
ish and uphdlstering if I cared to 
skimp. 

But I put on this car a special 
body which costs more than wood or 
metal. I save by this 50 pounds in 
weight, and the body takes 
drous finish. 


a won- 


I give 17 coats to each body. The 
fenders, radiator, hood, etc., have two 
coats of rubber enamel baked on. 


Theupholstering is deep, and of gen- 
uine leather. It is fille d with the best 
curled hair. The backs as well asthe 
seats are filled with springs, to give 
you the utmost comfort. 


, Every part shows the final touch, 















Even the engine is nickel-trimmed, 
I believe that folks like these perfec- 
tions. 


Center Control 


Reo the Fifth has my center control 
—a single light handle, out of the 
way, which does all the gear shifting 
by moving ‘three inches in each of 
four directions. 


Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So there are no levers to 
clog the front doors. 


The driver sits on the left side, as 
in electrics, close to the cars he passes. 
Yet the gear-shifting lever is at his 
right hand. Note how many great 
cars are following me inthis, The old 
way of driving will be soon out of date. 


Do These Precautions Pay? 


The result of all this is that Reo 
the Fifth sells on a mighty small 
margin. I am keeping the price un- 
der $1,100, with all the new features, 


* including these big tires. 


Our profit per car is now a very 
small item, despite the fact that we 
make every part ourselves. 


Yet there are cars which, at passing 
glance, seem to undersell this car. 


I have told you the facts, so you 
may judge for yourself if these are 
things which you care to go without. 
Would you wish me to save you a lit- 
tle on price by trebling your cost of 
upkeep? 


I am sure you'll say no. I amalso 


sure that the time is coming when 
most cars must be built like this. 
Men won’t have them otherwise. 


Here’s the greatest value any man 
can give you in a car. If you want 
such value I want your trade. And 
you'll be very glad, in years to come, 
that you picked a car like this. 


In 1,000 Towns 


A thousand dealers in a thousand 
towns now offer this new type of Reo 
the Fifth. 


Our 1913 catalog pictures all the 
details, and shows styles of bodies, 
Write us for it now. 





Top and windshield not i 














Juded in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer and self-starter—all for $100 e 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 
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Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
az 














“xauee’ Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


is ROW In the Province of 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Western Canada 


Do you desire to get a Free 
Homestead of 160 Acres of 
that well known Wheat ~ Land! 


New Districts have recen' 
been opened up for settlement, 
and into these railroads are now 
being built. The day will soon 

come when there will be no Free Home-| 
ete ae land left. 
A Swift Current, Saskatchewan farmer 
w sane’ Icame here on my homestead, 
March, 1906, with about €1000 worth of 
horses and machinery, and just 835 in cash. 
‘oday | have 900 acres of wheat, 300 acres 
of oate, and 50 acres of flax.” Not bad for 


ha, Saskatchewan or Alberta. 
“se nd at once for Literature, Maps, Rall- 
way Rates, etc,, to 
J. S CRAWFORD 
301 E. Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


{jor Address, Superintendent of Sumigeetion 
Ottawa, Ont., Canad 









































Jorrugated 21 per square. 
c : os $37; De 1. your station 
or V crimp In we zone. 
Ask for new Price List 5 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO., “WS box's 
"WY. BOX 4 
—ew Actland— 
Free A SAWS 
Trial Hard-wood or all-steel saw frames with 
latest naprovements. They are time and 
money savers. Large rollers return table 
automaticalis. Patent rock shaft prevents 
‘i saw breakage. Many other practical, ex- 
elusive features. Catalog free. Our low 
prices will surprise vou 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO ° 
Boz 4(, New Holland, Pa. 
Also Gasoline 
and Steam En- 
gines,Thresh- 
; Get 
y. m- Our prices 
MONARCH MCHY. CO., 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for asiting either dee 
shallow wells in any kind Of Boil or roe Mounte os 
—— or on sills. With engines or he orse powers. Strong, 
le and durable. pay mechanic can operate them 
y. Send for catalog 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Farm Life Series 





Farm Crops 


By Charles William Burkett 


Editor American Agriculturist 


A practical treat- 
ise on the growing 
of American field 
crops; containing 
brief and popular 
advice on the seed- 
ing, cultivating, 
handling and har- 
vesting of farm 
crops and the man- 
agement of lands 
for the largest re- 
turns. This is a 
book that is differ- 
ent. As it is writ- 
ten, suggestions 
stand out on every page. It seeks to help 
crop growers, not through dry statements 
by mere technical terms, but through sug- 
gestive descriptions of the work of the 
men who raise big crops. Applicable alike 
to the farmer with many acres and the 
one with but few. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book cor 
in green vel 
printed on f 
beautifully 
half-tone 
with a subs 
prepared especi 
anything that } 
a subs riptic fTe 
The regular editi 


Given Upon a to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the book on the same terms. When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 
= except upon payment of additional years’ sub- 
tion. This book is not sold alone, and can only 
ad in connection with a subscription as stated, 
book and the paper may be sent to different 
addresses if desired. Address all orders to 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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The Apple Movement 


As American growers and shippers 
know from former seasons, a good, 
red apple of medium size is the fa- 
vorite in Germany, writes J. L, Lutten 
& Son of Hamburg, Ger. At a sale 
held Oct 19, they report a strong de- 
mand as arrivals were only limited. 
We think our buyers will take the 
best quality of apples from now on at 

prices, York Imperial sold at 

about 4 p bbl. Gravenstein 3 
American 
better, writes 
in response 
the Ger- 
of York 


Outlook for 
ples is now 
August Stier of Hamburg 
to our recent inquiry about 
man markets. First arrivals 
Imperial from Va, he writes, sol - at 
18 to 21 marks (about $4.30@ Pp 
bbl and Cal King and Gravenstecin 
9411 marks p bx. Our market at 
present, Oct 18, is very firm. It is to 
be regretted that we get such small 
consignments in comparison with thé 
English market. I hope next season 
packers will begin*earlier with larger 
shipments to this port, 

The English crop of apples in 1912, 
writes J. C. Houghton & Co of 
Eng, in reply to our i 
estimated to bs 
but facts have sho 
much more abundant 

The home market 
supplied and ar 
for several week 
r. At the same time the great 
of this home-grown fruit is small 
green so that room is left for the } t 
imported apples showing good color. 
the apple crop on the Ameri- 
can continent is enormous, no doubt 
a great quantity will be ver 
here. Under these circumstances it 
would be folly to anticipate anything 
like a high range of prices, 

Wholesale Apple Market 

At New York, receipts of apples 
are liberal, but the market is holding 
steady on closely graded stock. The 

bulk of the arriv however, 
slowly at unimproved prices, 
are about done. Mcin- 
tosh is quoted as high as p bbl, 
Twenty Ounce and Greening 3, other 
standard varieties 2@2.75, crabap- 
ples 1. 

At Chicago, demand continues 
for bulk apples, but movement is 
slow in barreled and wester! I 
ples. ‘ommon and No 2 st 
little inquiry, In bar? 
as Baldwin and \ 
only quoted up to about 
Wolf River 2.75, Kir 
Twenty Ounce 3, Jonatl 
Golden 3.25; western 
cording to variety 
Offerings of crabapplé 

mainly common 
at 2@3.50 p bbl. 
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American Apples for Europe 


Conditions point to a good, healthy 
rt trade in apples during the 
winter season. Great Britain 
liberal quantities every year; 
rn Europe small quantities. 
an Agriculturist has just com- 
cluded inquiry regarding European 
conditions, and finds that England 
continental wholesalers of apples 
the United Stat and Canada 
imistic over th They 
that while the volume of business 
depend somewhat upon prices, 
is every re to believe a 
trade should be enjoyed. They 
are cognizant of the good apple crops 
in the United States and Canada, 
point out that this mez 
prices, enabling the 


liberal antitie 


weste 


Americ 


and 


from 


ason 


rood 


que 
years the foreign 


be systematized 


that 

“ithout 

the oth 
gratification that 
have learned how to pack 
handle the fruit. 

The apple crop of England proved 
ral; that of the continent uneven, 
in the main plenty of fruit. [It 
must be remembered, however, that 
a large part of the European crop is 
to our autumn varieties, and 
usuaHy well out of the way before 
New. Year’s...This leaves a reasonably 


n so 


In fact, d¢ 
>» ocean 


alers 
of th 
exporters 


express 


akin 


free field for the splendid 
apples from New York, Maine, 
middle west, the Pacific North 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
of apples from all of these 
this year, it naturally follows 
will be considerabk compet 
among sellers to place the 
Following are abstracts 
cent letters sent us by |! 
pean dealers in American 
they are all wholesale cop 
ample opportunity for 
American apples in a lar: 
“The English crop turned 
rather larger than was 
writes Woodall & Company of L 
pool, “Market prospects mostly 
pend upon how heavy rrivals 
from your side. But if 
are coming over to England, the 
chance for satisfactory returns is 
quality shall be A 1.” 
“Taking things generally 
good,” writes Simons 
& Com] of Live 
outlook is somewh 
a month ago. The 
beginning to dimin 
large quantities of good oOking 
ples coming forward. These will 
for another month to the detrir 
of inferior fruit from Ameri 
that, our English mark will 
a good quantity and p 2 te 
hillings a barrel for N st 
fruit even better 
erior grades not so 
rican 
the barre! 
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packing Am¢ 
sary to have 
while filling, so the v tion 
steamer may not caus apple 
slack. There is a diff n in 
of one and two shillin 
tween tights and sla: 
“The crop in England as pr 
abundant,” writes Garci: 
Company of London, 
the apples are cooking 
crops throughout the stat 
a large scale and of good 
there is sure to be an active 
for reat Britain. Ps s must 
pend much upon tl 
shipped and the value on 
Fruit from the Pacifi 
ing up well, and the tr: 
anxious for a 
tegarding conditi 
tinent, F. Mann & Co: 
werp write that the ! 
have a good half crop o 
varia ditto, France an 
I ny crops, Aust! 
Switzerland average. 
Exports of apples from the 
States for this s n up 
12 were 464,038 barr« iin 
496 for the pe 1911. 
ports this week y it 1 
estimated that Be alone W 
export 30,808 
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Enlarged Ohio Onion 
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bought principally by farmers from 
other onion fields and nearly every 
boy from far and near has leased at 
least four acres to farm to onions. 
The farmers owning the land are 
growing some onions also. 

This valley laid in 
three years ago when it 
at about $10 an 

time it is 


until 
changed 
the 

an 


waste 


acre, At 


worth $200 


hands 

present 

acre, 
A. E. 


says he 


Vrooman of Lake 
has been all over 
fields of the United States and has 
never seen anything equal to the 
marsh farms in this territory. He 
many people from old onion 
counties of Ohio have gone into this 
section and bought the land, which 
is fast increasing in value, having 
jumped up from $30 an acre to $150 
in a single year. He they have 
a natural irrigating plant which 
every farmer needs to make a suc- 
cess of gardening or any other 
ing. The land here yields, he 
00 to 1000 bushels of onions an 
ith very few weeds. The had 
been used for pasturage until 
a year ago, when the onion rush 
Started. Mr Vroomuan says that there 
is no boom or land sale, that the 
Swamp is worth the money and the 
price is going to treble within a year 


county, O, 
the onion 
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The Farm Dog 


PETERKIN WILEY, JR 


farmer should have a dog. 
A well trained dog no one will dis- 
pute is the most companionable of 
all animals and a labor saver to 
the farmer. Systematic instruction 
should be used in drilling the mind 
and body of the animal to bring out 
the intelligence required. A well- 
trained, well-treated and good tem- 
pered dog is one of the most agreea- 
ble creatures to have about the furm, 
And it is a paying investment to the 
owner to take pains in training him. 
In the house he should be taught 
thorough cleanliness and when once 
this is established the animal is mis- 
erable unless it can get out of doors 
when nature demands it. When the 
dog is young, say two or three months 
old, he should be fed in small quan- 
tities. Never permit him to eat to 
his own satisfaction, because the ul- 
timate result will be a very sick and 
unhappy little puppy. It is well to 
give him his last meal about two 
hours before he is shut up for the 
night. Cornmeal mixed with water, 
a very little salt and a handful of 
finely chopped liver or meat thrown 
in, the whole baked in a cake and 
when cold broken in bits and fed to 
the dog, makes a very good supper. 
A great many people insist on giving 
their pets bread and milk for the 
evening meal, but this is not a very 
desirable diet if the dog is to be shut 
up in the house all night. 

There are a great number of tricks 
which be taught a dog but the 
farm dog should not necessarily be 
taught tricks. He should be taught 
those sensible things which tend to 
make him valuable and useful. A 
great many and I may nearly 
90% of the dog owners of the present 
day allow their dogs to run reckless- 
ly about, through their neighbor: 
gardens, crops, etc. This is a very 
injudicious piece of business. It not 
only brings about a hard feeling but 
is absolutely uncalled for. The own- 
er of a dog and especially a farmer 
should strive to encourage the culti- 
vation of faithfulness and lasting af- 
fection in the animal. 


* 


Growers’ Meeting—The. third 
meeting of the northern nut 
’ association will be held at 
r, Pa, December 18-19. Head- 
will be at the Hotel Wheat- 
The session will be called 
am. Addresses will be delivered 
Ktobert T. Morris, president of 
the iation, T. P. Litthepage, vice- 
president, C. A. Reid, W. N. Roper 
J. F. Jones and Profs E. R. Lake 
and C. P. Close. There ll ex- 
hibits of nut propagating tools and 
methods, also i on many 
topics connected wi it growing. 
Nuts and other exhibits may be sent 
to J. G. Rush of West Willow, or J. F. 
Jones, Willow _Stre e Pa. 
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Sugar Here “and Abroad 
1911, the price of refined sugar in 
New York was 5.69 cents per pound 
retail. At the same date retail prices 
in Europe, as gathered by the state 
department, were as follows: Ham- 
burg 5.9 cents, Warsaw 7.2 cents, Vi- 
enna 6.5 cents, 5.9 ce Am- 
sterdam 8&7 cents, Rome 14 cents, 
Stockholm 8 cents, Ma‘rid 12.2 cents, 


In July, 


Paris nts, 


was.. Zurich .5.1_.cents,. Lisbon .10.3 cents 
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ARGAINS 


Real Bar 





gains and Thousands of Them 





Send At Once for Our Latest FREE Bargain Book! 


Seventy-five thousand families, before buy- 
ing building supplies or things for their 
homes, always look first in our Book of 2,720 
Because they know that if the 
thing they want is shown in this book there 
is no use to look elsewhere_ for a lower price. 

Neither dealers nor ordinary mail-order 
houses have thus far been able to meet our 
That’s because we buy only from 
overstocked or hard-up manufacturers badly 
in need of cash. We don’t handle anything 
we can’t sell at about factory cost or less. 


Bargains. 


prices. 


Ready-to-Wear Clothing 


Ladies’ Suits Ladies’ Coats Men’s Suits 
Ladies’ Furs Ladies’ Waists Men's Coats 
Men’s Rainproof Coats 


Our Guaranty 


We guarantee every article we sell to be 
first-class, new and up-to-date. 
no house-wrecking stuff, no sheriff’s or re- 
ceiver’s stocks, no seconds, no shoddy. 


bought of the Manufacturers Out- 


We handle 


Any- 


These are the things we offer in this sale: ah . eS in full 
a - i, ~ ‘ 
iliwork, Windows Ss i 
aa — amma etc. Stoves—Rangee, Beaters Everything Sold A-No. 1 
oa urniture—Chairs, Desks, , 
Paints, Paint Brushes Dressers, Couches, on 30 Days Trial 
ae a = Remember, you don’t need to keep any- 
Steel Brick Siding Curtains thing we sell you unless you want to. 


Pipes and Fittings 
Boilers 


Washing Machines 
Piumbing Outfits 


We will refund all money if, after 30 days’ 
trial, our merchandise has not proven sat- 


isfactory. 
at the cost of their friendship and good will. 


Safe, Prompt Delivery 


Those who buy of us take no risks. 
guarantee safe and prompt delivery of every 
order, as well as permanent satisfaction. 


Get Free Book of Bargains 


We give below a few of our many bargains. 
In reading about them, please don’t compare 
our goods with “‘seconds”’ or other commone- 
place, flimsy merchandise. Our goods are 


We don’t want anybody’s money 


Guaranteed 


For we 


in quality. And bear in mind, we 


have thousands of other bargains besides the 
onts here described. No matter what you 
want, the chances are we have it. And if we 
have, we can always save you a lot of money. 


Send a postal or the mugen below and have this 
Book of Bargains in your ho 


me for daily reference. 





‘ Best Paint, $1.06 


600 gallons genuine Buf- 
falo Paint, $1.06 per gal- 
len if bought in 5-gallon 
. kits. Best quality Barn 
Paint, 78c. We guarantee this 
paint to cover more square feet, 
surface for surface, per gallon 
than any other. Does not flake 
orcrack. Wears like iron, pre- 
serves buildings and makes them 
look most attractive. 


Roofing, 59c 
6,000 rolls 1-ply 


Roofing ‘Remnants, 
only 59c per 108 square feet. 
2-ply, 83c per 108 square feet. 
This is genuine Queen City Roof- 
ing, guaranteed to resist fire, 
water, snow, heat, cold and acid. 
Won’t need painting for years. 
Easy to lay as acarpet. Nails 
and cement free. 


.Crimped Wire Fencing 


fm Best Open-Hearth 
_-. - 
crimped steel wire, 
heavily galvanized 
Won’t peel or flake. 
: Specially temper- 
ed. Tough, springy, elastic and 
not brittle. Extra hardened line 
wires. Always stiff and tight. 
Cattle Fence,17%c per rod; Hog 
Fence, 18%c per rod; Steel 
Eastern Farm Fence, 22c per rod. 


Wall Board 


11,000 genuine 
Buffalo Wall Board at F/ 
$2.35 per 100 square feet. | 
Twice as cheap as lath 
and plaster, four times as easy 
to put on. Anybody can do the 
work. No waiting for it to dry 
before putting on. Never chips, 
cracks or checks like plastering. 
Fire-proof, sound-proof, rat- 
proof and mouse-proof. Warmer 
than lath and plaster. Unaffected 
by weather conditions. 
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35 Washers, $5.75 


This Roller-Bearer Washer 

now sells for $5.75. Onl 

a few dozen left. Retail 

dealers get $12 to $15 for 

this washer, Has roller 

bearings, telescopic dasher 
and large tub. Fastest-working, 
easiest-running washer on earth. 
Rust-proof metal parts. Enclosed 
gearing prevents accidents. 


Wheelbarrow, $1.28 


Full size Wheelbar- 
row, best material, 
bolted and nailed, $1.28. 


Pitcher Pumps, $1.00 


Extra heavy reinforced iron 
Pitcher Spout Pumps for 
wells as deep as 25 feet: Our 
price on 250 of these pumps 
is $1.00 each. 


Chairs, 67c 


Sixty dozen Dining Room 








Complete Bathroom 
Outfit, $14.00 


Complete Bath- 
room Outfit, best 
steel, §34-foot tub, 
beautifully trim- 
med, with water 
heater connected. No 
needed to install this. 
complete outfit, $14.00. 


Furniture 


A-No. 1 Furniture, 
upholstered in Buf- 
falo leather, at less than 
factory cost. This rich, 
magtrificent rocker and 
couck are samples of what 
we cet. Wesell the couch 
for $7.90, which would cest $15 at any 
retail store. Our price on chair, $7.75. 


Combination Tool, 85c 


Twenty-one dozen spe- 
@Do=p : ; 


mTTTITA cial Combination Tools 





lumbing is 
ur price for 


| Sere 
Whole 
RR 
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(10 tools in one), all oil- 
tempered and indestruct- 
ible, 85c each. 










More Bargains 


1,000 flat Paint Brushes, genuine 
Chinese bristles, 2x2% in., each 
Genuine enameled Kitchen Sinks, 
16x24 inches to 20x30 inches.... 
Buffalo all-steel Anvils, ajl weights 
up to 200 pounds, per pound.. 
Buffalo Gem solid Bench Vises.. 
Agricultural Forges for rivet heat- 
ing and light repair work..... ° 
Square Oak Extension Dining Ta- 
le, 42 in. wide, 6 ft. long, only 
Seasoned Selected Oak Chiffonier 
finished in gloss golden oak, 
large drawers, genuine French 
beveled mirror 12x20in., weight 
105 Ibs. (only 45 left), our price 
Solid Oak Bed with quarter-sawed 
pas and heavy roll in foot- 
ard, beautifully hand carved, 
52 of these priced at, each.... 
All-iron Bed, neat and durable.. 
350 Seamless Tapestry Rugs, one 
jece, guaranteed finest qual- 
ity, 6x@ ¥eet..... covcccescccces. we 
Ozl2 feet. ccccccccccseccccccces SOE 


$0.11 
2.50 


8% 
2.38 


4.05 
5.10 


$.25 


2 Re 


The Big Book Will Come 


The Blank below, or a Postal, sent 








» today brings this latest Free 
Bis Book of Bargains by next 
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Chairs, seasoned maple, chest- 
nut spline seat, $7.78 per doz., 
or 67c each. 
Wire Stretcher, 82c 
250 Little Giant Tackle 
Block Wire Stretchers, 
self-operating; can 
also be used as a hoist; each, 82c. 
U.S. Mail Box, 35c / 
Handsome black enameled | K 
metal U. 8S. Mail Boxes, with lw 
two keys, 35c. 
/ 
As Padlocks, 9c 
; 26 dozen Rugby Pattern Pad- 
locks, automatic self-locking, spring 
shackled, nickel-plated, with two 
keys. Our price per padlock, 9c. 
Bulidog Pliers, 3ic 
Combination Bull- a 
dog Plier, forged from rx 
40-carbon steel—a combination 
Gas Plier, Wire Cutter and 
Screwdriver. 14 dozen of these, 
each selling for 3l1c. 
Stoves 
640 handsome new #77 
Stoves direct from 
Michigan factories, 
below facto cost. 
This sale includes Cook- 
ing Stoves, Ranges, Wood 
Heaters end Base Burners. 
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mail. Don’t order or 
m buy anything till 
you have gotten 
wm this book and 
compared our 









Send for the 
Book NOW! 


NOW! 








It Brings the Great Free Bargain Book) 


The Manufacturers Outlet Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Send me your latest Book of 2,720 Bargains and k me posted 
from time to time as you get more goods at B 3 


argain Prices. 
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through a village in 
of New York state 
I chanced to 
see a neat 
und inexpen- 
sive well top. 
At first glance 
it appeared 
like an  old- 
fashioned mill- 
stone but was 
not thick 
enough. It 
was really a 
cement affair 
bound around the outside with l 
wagon tires. For the purpose it 
about as neat a thing as [ have seen. 
Where the hub should be stood the 
pump from which point there ‘ 
slight slope to the rim so 
would easily flow away. 

One would think that 
90-acre peach orchard 
“some chore,” and dout 
pecially at spraying 
time. But Jay Allis, 
an orchard in Orleans 
Y, gets more ple 
out of it than he ?f 
to secure from a he 
cows. He kept the ¢ 
and at the time thought 
ing more or less fun. 
than do such a thing 1 
he would cheerfulls go to 
prison. He really didn’t 

dog’s life he ading 
stopped. His l 
known in his 
part of the 
state, and so 
good is his se- 
lection of va- 
rieties that 
people drive 
2 even 


walked 
part 


As I 
the western 


DEY SHOD 


lipping 


who owns such 


State's 
what 


until he 


know 


25 or 
more miles for 
fruit because 
they know they are sure of geiting 
something worth having. But 
sales of this kind are small compared 
with the rail shipments, Mr Allis 
often forwards several cars a day 
during the busy 
It is all well 


PUL 


season. 
enough to get t 
three cuttings annually from a field 
of alfalfa, to utilize the hay on the 
place and to charge the crop at mar- 
ket value to the stock, but there is a 
value in the plant often if not usually 
overlooked by growers. This is the 
effect the crop has upon the soil. 
Clark Allis in commenting on his 
crops Said that 
even if he. did 
not allow any- 
thing for the 
hay, for the 
feed vatue or 
for the rich ma- 
nure returned to 
the land it would 
pav .im to grow the crop simply to 
turn under the roots and the 
after the last cutting. The best 
of corn and of beans, he has ever 
grown followed alfalfa turned under. 
In spite of all that has been talked 
and written by men of wide experience 
the practice of growing a_ small 
grain crop in a young orchard is still 
to be seen even in such progressive 
and practical fruit Or- 
-~ans county. 
Effect Very Evident 

The effects of such practi 
evident to all who have eyes to see 
Side by side in many parts of 
county are orchards cle cultiva 
and grain sown In eve 
the former were superior in develop- 
ment and genecral \_rance. In 
ome cases the intention was to turn 
nder the rye sown winter cov- 
e: but the spring weather prevented. 
in most instances, however, the grain 
was sown with the deliberate inten- 
tion of harvesting. Worst’ effects 
were observed where oats were grown. 
Corn is not objectionable the first 
year or so but there are even better 
crops than corn. 

Where the haul is 
tomatoes have been found very use- 
ful. They do not interfere in any 
way with the necessary cultivation 
and if properly fertilized and tilled 
will usually pay for more than their 
care and that of the orchard. The 
usual price paid at the canneries is 
$9 a ton. Melons and cucumbers are 
also, gonad. hut. potatoes are. not. re- 
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not too long 





FARMING ‘FAR ‘ANDONEAR ~~ 


SIDE GLANCES OF A TRAVELER 


Alfalfa Affects Succeeding Crops--Orchard- Companion Crops—Neat 
Well Curb—Novel Bathroom—Sheep Like Wild Carrot— 
Dairyman Becomes Orchardist—By M. G. Kains 


garded as_ favorably, 
peach growers, 

A notable novelty in the way of a 
bathroom may be seen on the farm 
of the late Al- 
bert Wood of 
Or! county, 
: in the 
stable. upte 
of W nor 
about 
are ] 
the 
near 
the ‘room 





brougs 


vent. The 
hanging 
ceiling 
ing on 

is : 


t. It somet 
»wbhank 
h does not 
much valued 
farmers cut the an 
where they fall. The 
thrive on this sort 
for they appear to 
loubled energy. So 
vild carrot is £0 
pt to provide prof 
won't that eve 
it This is an error 
ounty has 
relish it. 
animals 


it ou 


people believe 
Orleans < 
D to 
il farmers, 
either, .ask 
iay see witt 
Mr Allis 
lling such a 
PF a field bordered 
fence with 
ylutely free 
them to believe. Cert 
looked good to me 
clean pastures, 





Merit 
is the chea 
but the go 
be better than nonadvertised 
the advertiser won't last 

True, the advertiser tries to 
you to buy his goods; but in 
influence you he has to show 


method 
ust 
kinds, or 
long. 

influence 
order to 
you why 


Adve 
of selling 


rtising 


froods: xds m 


especially by. 


his goods are made better, or are bet- 
ter adapted for your purpose. 

You don’t have to buy advertised 
goods; but when you write to an ad- 
vertiser or ask your dealer for adver- 
tised goods—by name—you are told 
the reasons for these goods’ supe- 
riority. 

Then, with the reasons before you, 
you can weigh the evidence in favor 
of one brandeof goods over another, 
just as a judge weighs evidence, and 
you can make your decision on the 
merits of the case. 

Manufacturers who advertise, make 
their goods so well they can afford to 
have them judged on their merits, 
while nonadvertisea goods have to 
throw themselves on “‘the mercy of 
the court.” . 

The merit system 
That is why we urge you 
vertised goods. 

When writing advertisx 
say, “I saw your advert 
{merican Agriculturist.”’ 
cure best service and pric 

lyertiser will realize that you 
the backing of this paper, and 
r the inquiry to American 


for 
buy 


is best 


you. 
ad- 


always 
ement in 
will se- 
and the j 
have 
will 
Agri- 


White Rock Champion Egg Layer 





high- 
laying 
Mo, is 


hen which has made the 

5 ord in the national 
contest at Mountain Gro 
Lady Showyou, 717, a White 
Plymouth Rock. Up to October 21 
she laid 275 eggs in 11 and 
21 days. If she lays seven eggs in 
the 10 days remaining in the. contest, 
she ties the world’s record. If she 
lays eight eggs, she will eat the 
world’s record by one egg. 

Lady Showyou laid 146 eggs in 151 
consecutive days. Mr Quisenberry 
tates that she is the most industri- 
ous hen among the 655 in the contest. 
She goes immediately: from the roost 
about daylight each day into her trap 
nest, She lays the ege and is re- 
leased from the nest about 8 o’clock 
in the morning. She then spends 
the remainder of the day in eating a 
large amount of food and drinking 
lots of water, out of which to manu- 
facture for future During 
the contest she has been watched soa 
that the men in charge can 
usually tell about when she is going 
to miss laying a day. 

As this time approaches, she 
a little later each day; that is, if 
is to miss soon, they will not find 
in the nest as early as usual. 
will go on at 10 o’clock, the next 
at 1 o'clock, and the day before 
misses they do not find her on 
nest until about 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. When they find her on the 
nest as late as this, she then misses 
the following day, but the next day 


tis 


day 8s. 


eges 


closely 


lays 
she 
her 
She 
day 
she 
the 
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American Agriculturist 


< tron, durable, runs 
latest im- 
provements. Easily cleaned. Direct 

from egy You save all middlemen’s profits. 
million-dollar factory backs the MING 
SEPARATOR. with life-long guarantee. Send for 
our free descriptive nae with mosi liberal separator 

offer ever made, Write to-day, it's free. 


King Separator Works .7.2u",5% 





No matter how old the blemish, 
how lame the horse, or how many 
have tried and failed, _pse 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—y your money 
refunded if if ioesn*t make the horse 
gosound. Most cases cured by a single 45- 
minute application —oc casionally two re- 
uired. Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases ‘alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send it 
Read it before you treat any kind of 
lameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra. 
tions, durably bound in leathérette 
FLEMING BROs., Cc hemists, 








they find she has laid by 8 ‘o'clock, 


FATHTO ENS nEWTONS 


om eee leoserstien Cure. 
res Heaves by correc 
Indigestion. e pia 
scientific remedy. 22 years 
sale, 80 years in Veterinary 
ractice. 
ne to three $1.00 cans cures 
pare agg oem if results are not satisfactory after 
rand conditioner. Expels worms. 
"ot express 
_ Teledo, Ohie 


rey Spe ye 


EWTO 


RAW GROUND LIME 


For use in your stable gutters as an absorbent. 
—— F. E. CONLEY STONE CO., —— 
——<—= Dept. I, UTICA, N.Y. = 
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Turn More Food Into Milk ““< 


The fact that you can fatten your hogs on the grain that passes through your 
cows is bullet-proof evidence that cattle waste a good part of their ration. 


Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) went after this question of wasted feed over 20 years ago, 

and discovered that the cause of this waste was due largely to poor digestion and that the 

use of certain bitter tonics was necessary to give added zest and whet to the appetite and thereby 
increase the cow’s digestion of food. He then formulated what the whole country knows as 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 





Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
contains: 
Nux Vomica. Digestive 
and Nerve Tonic. 
Quassia. Digestive Tonic 
and Worm Expeller. 
Sulphate of Iron. Blood 
Bulider and General 
Tonic, 
Sulphate of Soda. Laxa- 
tive and Liver Tonic. 
Common Salt. Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 
Epsom Salts. Laxative. 
Nitrate of Potash, Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 
Charcoal. Prevents 
Noxious Gases. 0 
Penugreek. Tonic and fe, 
Aromatic. Se: 
The above is carefully 
compounded by Dr.Hess 
(M.D.,D.V.S.), with just 
enough cereal meal to 
make a perfect mixture. 


Stock 
advance), 
and spring. 





— 








Sold on the same written guarantee—to make your hens lay. 


Every pound sold on this guarantee. 
FREE. Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.¥V.S.) will at any time prescribe for your ailing 
animals free of charge if you will send him full details. Mention thig 
paper and send 2c stamp. 


which had the desired effect—putting more pas into the 
milk pailand in the case of hogs, steers and s 
verting more feed into-flesh, blood and muscle. 
ingredients of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic are printed in the 
panel on the left, with the remarks of the U. S. Dispensa- 
tory showing their high value as tonicsand strengtheners. 
Our proposition. You get of your dealer a 25 Ib. pail of Dr. Hess 
Tonic at $1.60, or 100 Ibs. at $5.00 (smaller quantities at a slight 
Except in Canada and extreme West and South. Use it all winter 
If it doesn’t pay you ané pay you well, get your money back. 


sheep con- 
The 


If your dealercan’tsupply you, we will. 


96-page Veterinary Book also free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashiand, Ohio. 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A also has every ingredient printed on the label. 
It overcomes the debilitating influences of moulting, gives 


them life, brings back the scratch and cackle, puts the dormant egg organs to work, and you will plainly see the resulf in the egg 


basket. 


Besides, it cures gapes, cholera, indigestion, and the like. 13 Ibs. 25c (mail or express 40c); 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. 


$1.25; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and the extreme West. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will, Send 2c for Dr. Hess Poultry Book. 
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and keeps it up at that hour until 
time to miss again. She missed lay- 
ing five days in five months, and this 
action has been true. of her in each 
ease when she missed a day. 
During August most of the hens 
were in full molt. This fact. stopped 
the yield from some pens almost en- 
tirely. August was the hottest month, 
the thermometer registering from 95 


to 101 in the shade on many days. 
During this month Lady Showyou 
laid 29 eggs in the 31 days, which 
made her total 237 eggs. She then 
had 61 days left in which to com- 
plete her year’s record, -At that time 
she weighed six pounds and had laid 


five times her own weight in eggs in 
14) months, 

During September there was a 
great decrease in the number of eggs 
laid, owing to the molt. Many hens 
were almost entirely naked. Others 
laid right through the molt. Many 
of the best layers did not molt but 
very little, and the best layer, Lady 
Showyou, did not even start to molt 
on the last day of September. Dur- 
ing September Lady Showyou laid 25 
ecgs, bringing her total for 11 months 
up to 260 eggs. 

By months the number of eggs laid 
by Lady Showyou is as follows: No- 
vember 17, December 22, January 5, 
February 17, March 29, April 29, May 
=1, June 29, July 29, August 29, 
September 23, up to October 21, 15. 
Total 275. 

ee ee eee 
Cost of Producing Milk 

The peopl f ities who comp!ain 
about the high. price of milk may be 

iterested in knowing what it costs to 

roduce and distribute good, market- 
able milk. An investigation made last 

ar by the dairy department of the 
ollege of agriculture, Ohio state 

niversity, shows that the average 
east of producing a gallon of milk in 
‘+hio is about 25 cents, or 6.25 cents a 

tart, allowing 5200 pounds a cow 
a year as. the average milk produc- 
tion, This takes into consideration 
the cost of feeds, labor, interest on 
investment, maintenance, insurance, 
taxes, etc. : 

When the ayerage milk production 
a cow is increased the cost is de- 
ereased. The average cost of distri- 
bution is 3% cents a quart, making 
« total of 9.75 cents a quart as the 


eost of producing milk and delivering 
it to the consumer. This means that 
when milk retails at 10 cents a quart, 


the average producer and distributer 
is making little or no profit in the 
transaction. Where high producing 
© 7ws are kept and economic methods 
ef handling and distributing on a 
arge scale are employee. the above 
figures are greatly reduced and there 
is a fair profit in the dairy business, 
Flowever, it is the average producer, 
who keeps average cows, the increas- 
ng cost of feeds and labor, and the 


condi- 
to the 


greater demand for sanitary 
tions that are contributing 
high price of milk. 





Milk Market 


The 

At New York, the exchange rate 
is 4c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.91. p- 30-qt can delivered in New 
York. This rate became effective 
Nov 1. The exchange rescinded its 
action regarding the quoting of rates 
en grades B and C separately, as 


members were not quite 
how the new proposi- 
out in practice. It 
excha~ge will ulti- 
plan. The market 
vas snug at the end of the week, 
with a tendency toward a shortage. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 


many. of the 
eertain as. to 
tion would work 
is believed the 

mately adopt this 








40-qt cans for the week ending Nov 
2 were as follows 
Milk Cream 
NED es ce vccbed 1,869 
Susquehanna 381 
West Shore D46 
Lackawanna ; or 1,760 
N ¥ C (long haul)- ea 83.842 1,665 
N ¥ C lines (short haul) 7,520 48 
Ontario... 4,541 2,714 
Lehigh Valley 31,022 1,451 
Homer Ramsde!ll line’ 1.985 26 
TR. OR. .n wc ccvccege 9,224 63 
Other sources ......++-+- 1,850 28 
Totals eae ae 10,551 
Philadelphia Milk—The executive 
committee of the Interstate milk pro- 
@ucers’ association has fixed the 


wholesale price of milk for November 


in Philadelphia at 5c p qt until fur- 
ther notice. 
Crop Rotation means simply the 


classification of crops according to 
their habits of growth and»methods 
ef cultivation and systematic and 
regular change in the order of 
grewth. 





New Books Reviewed 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 
ANIMALS, By Prof Charles W. 
Burkett,e editor American Agricul- 
turist, and formerly professor of 
agriculture in New Hampshire 
state college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, and director of the 


Kansas agricultural experiment 
station. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
355 pages. Cloth. Orange Judd 


company. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

One of the very best agricultural 
books that has appeared in recent 
years is this one by Prof C. W. Bur- 
kett on First Principles of Feeding 
Farm Animals. The author has a 
clear, enticing style, and everything 
he writes is both interesting and con- 
vincing, but in none of his other 
books has he developed his subject 
so splendidly as in this one. He cov- 
ers in his discussion the entire sub- 
ject of feeding—the fundamental 
principles and practices that are or 
should be followed for the most prof- 
itable returns. The book is more than 
a statement of principles; it is’ an in- 
terpretation of the, entire science of 
feeding. The stockman and farmer 
will find it as captivating as a novel 
and the teacher in school or college 
the most teachable text they have to 
use on any subject. The author has 
been for many years not only a prac- 
tical feeder, but a teacher of animal 
nutrition, and as a consequence, ped- 
agogical principles stand out promi- 


nently on every page. The nature 
and wide range of the contents are 


indicated bythe table of contents, as 
follows: The soil, the plant, the ani- 
mal, what feeding stuffs contain, how 
food is digested, using feeds for best 
results, composition of animals, food 
nutrients, some scientific terms in 
feeding, computation of rations, basing 
standards on quality of milk, comput- 
ing rations on the basis of starch values, 
using energy values for computing 
rations, cost of rations, cost of nu- 
trients, feeding young animals, feed- 
ing breeding animals, feeding farm 
horses, feeding dairy cattle, feeding 
beef cattle, feeding sheep, feeding 
swine, feeding farm poultry, the silo 
and silage, the soiling system, rela- 
tion of food to manure. 


CULINARY M. G. Kains. 

Liberally illustrated. 150 pages. 
Cloth. ox7T inches. Orange Judd 
company, New York. Price 75 
cents, net. 


Here is a book that will help re- 


HERBS—By 


duce the cost of high living. It 
treats of the flavoring plants that 
commercial truck growers say little 


about, but grow more or less exten- 
sively for sale either green, dried, or 
in decoction. The author, who writes 
from personal experience and obser- 
vation, presents a thorough discus- 
sioh of soils, fertilizers, cultivation, 
harvesting, curing and uses of herbs, 
and includes a wealth of ypractical 
ideas culled from brief and scattered 
writings on the subject. Special em- 
phasis is laid on the advantages that 
professional truckers and amateur 
gardenérs can secure by growing 
herbs not only by themselves but also 
as companion and succession crops 
to secure maximum returns from 
minimum areas. Plans are presented 
whereby every household may have 
its supply not merely of dried and 
decocted herbs, but of fresh ones all 


the year around. Feasible ways that 
truckers have. adopted to convert 
waste into profit are also presented, 
Besides tthe discussion of herbs in 
general, 35 species popular in Amer- 
ica and Europe are specifically treat- 
ed. In many ways the author en- 


forces the value of herbs in domestic 
economy, especially in indicating 


how the housewife and the chef may 
utilize “cheap cuts” and “leftovers” 
to. make appetizing dishes, thereby 


reducing their éxpense accounts, Here 
and there he enlivens his pages with 
personal anecdotes and genial humor, 
and thus adds to the interest of the 
volume. He has evidently written 
because he loves his subject and be- 
lieves that every gardener, profes- 
sional or amateur, and every cook 
should profit by the growing and use 
ef culinary herbs. F- 
Tue YounGc FARMER—SoME THINGS 

He SHOULD Know. By Dr Thomas 

F. Hunt, formerly dean and direc- 

tor of the Pennsylvania state col- 

lege, now dean and director of the 
university of California. 280 pages. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Orange Judd 

company. Price $1.50. 

One of the safest and wisest coun- 
selors in this country on agricultural 
subjects is Dr Thomas F. Hunt. The 
author is himself a farmer and has 

{To Page 446.] 


LIVE STOCK ‘AND DAIRY 
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The Jersey, “ Vio- 

let frites Fox.” 

Grand Champion paver. 

Oklahoma State Fair, in 
1910, and 


Grand Champio: 
Owned by R. L. Peebly, keen business farmer 
and user of Sharples Tubular, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


the most for their money. 
They use Tubulars to make a 
profit no other separator can 
make. Furthermore, they like 
the fact that Sharples Dairy 
Tubulars contain no disks. 


WANT A _ FREE TRIAL? 
Want to trade ir_your old 
separator? Just say so, 
and we will] arrange it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portiand, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 



















ming force of other separators and skim twice as tlean. 
successful men value high production in both cows and machines. 
They make an extra profit whenever they can, 


You are level-headed and quick to value extra 
profits. You can't forget that simple Tubulars make 
more money than complicated machines. When you 
ask us for Catalog 100 
teous attention. 


you get prompt and cour- 


Used With ; 


Champions! 
WHY? 


Men who raise chamvion cows know 
that big production means extra profits, 
Such men select the biggest produc- 
ing tream separator. They use the 


SHAR PLES 


Dairy Tubular Cream Separater 


Why do they use Tubulars? Be-, 
cause Tubulars havejitpice the skim- 
These brziny, 
They want 


“College Belle Wa 
the wonderful H oleteln 
the raised and owned by of South Dakota, 
t a ultur co 

The Tubular i is used at this eallesee as at others, 




















Cure That Fistula 


Sterline will do it 








Is not a cure 


worth $1007 






TERLINE 
is so con- 
centrated 

that one-third 
of a bottle has 
often cured 
either a Thorough- 
pin, , Capped Hock, 
og Spavin, Bi 
Knee, etc., and all bruises and abscesses. 
Sterline is the most powerful ab- 
sorbent and germ-killer ever com- 
unded. Often worth $100 in curing 
lemished horses for a sale. Stops pain, 
seduces all sweliing and fever, softens 
ha.’ + “ues. It has cured most stubborn 
cases. oven a five per cent solution makes 
astrong' siment. $2.00 a bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 


CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


Best remedy ever disc’ vered for Moonblindness, Pink- 
Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of animals. $2 
a bottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free horse book. 
“FORTY FACTS for HORSE OWNERS.” 
THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO., 


5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Hlinois 














HARRIS STEEL STALLS 


STANCHIONS 


and Feed and Litter 
Carriers make dairies 
more a and save 
time, labor and money. 

Write today for new 
catalog of labor-saving 
dairy rm equipment. 


The Harris Manufacturing Co., 
231 Harris Avenue. Salem, Ohio 








Q5 and Upward 







¥ GUARANTEED. 
7 a. is cleaned. 
ether dairy is jarge or aoe 
Gus handosene tres catalog Addres 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. sane end e hy. 
PERFECTION Stanchions 
Stall & Manger Partitions 


Water Basins and Litter Carriers, 
Send for Catalogue. 


STASLGE Cc. SWIFT MFG. CO., 
Box E,, CubaN. ¥. 


FEED MILLS $1 Dep 


pt abe ATT at 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. , Box 402, Belleville, Pe. 








you. ‘Write Bor entaleg bow, 














Increase Your Profit 


by feeding corn and cob. The cob lightens the ration— 
makes digestion easicr—helps to increase milk flow aad 
produce more tiesh. Be sure you use 










Feed 


These milis cut 
smoethiy, stand 


Mills 


clean, rum easily and 
Py \ up to their work well and 
& last Many, man a 
Can be used 

and all kinds grain. 










ys Pree Trial. 

You can try a New Holland 
/ Feed Mill on your own farm for 
/ 30 days free. Our new _ 
mill is specially sdapted 
y Gonitns engines Ors to 6 H. v. 

rite us today and we will quote 
you low prices. 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE 00. 
Box 40, New Holland, Pa. 

























Easy to Move, Easy on 
Fine for Stock—Brings Proaits. 
cooker can't rust, can’t tip. The 


Farmers’ Faverite 


Feed Cooker and Agricultural Boiler 


will get more money for you from 


hens, cows, etc. Guaranteed to 
money back, 25 to 100 g for 
Catalog. oon hoe —_— 





















NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
First Principles of Feeding 
Farm Animals 


By PROF. C. W. BURKETT 


° 

This is the most comprehensive and best 
illustrated book on feeding the animals of a 
farm. As its title indicates,-the book 
cusses the first principles 6f stock tending: 
It is of simple construction, takes up the sub- 
ject step by step, making it possible for the 
practical man or student to understand fully 
both the science and the practice of this im- 
portant subject. The book is more than @ 
statement of principles; it is an interpreta- 
tion of the entire science of feeding.. The 
stockman and farmer will find it as captivat- 
ing as a novel and the teacher in school or 
college, the most teachable text they have to 
use on any subject. The following condensed 
table of contents gives an idea of the scope 
and completeness of the work: The Soll, The 
Plant, The Animal, What Feeding Stufle Con- 
tain, How Food is Digested, Using Feeds for 
Best Results, Composition of Animals, Food 
Nutrients, Some Scientific Terms in Feeding, 
Computation of Rations, Basing Standards on 
Quality of- Milk, Computing Rations on the 
Basis of Starch Values, Using Energy Values 
for Computing Rations, Cost of the Ration, 
Cost of Nutrients, Feeding Young Animals, 
Feeding Breeding Animals, Feeding Farm 
Horses, Feeding Dairy Cattle, Feeding Beef 
Cattle, Feeding Sheep, Feeding Swine, Peed- 
ing Farm Poultry, The Silo and Silage, The 

ling System, Relation of Food to Mapure 
Iilustrated. 5x7 inches. 355 pages. 
Price, net...... Ne ee 


Orange Judd Company 


315-321 Fourth Ave. New York 
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(‘Stretch 


the Right Fence 
in the Right Place 


IN HOG’ KILLING SEASON 























weights, and perfectly m 





EN, POULTRY and 
GARDEN. When buy 











made of our 
nH 











only dependable 














where. See them when in 
direct for full information a 
all styles and sizes. 


PITTSBURGH 




















‘erfect”” 





Cable Wire; Fence Staples ; 
- Nails; Galvanized 
burgh Perfect” F 
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Pave, Wh Nt GNM, Wiii/. Wa. TS 


ICKEN & RABBIT FENCE 








Bar stock with a Stock Fence ; bar hogs with a 
Hog Fence ; bar chickens with a Chicken Fence ; 
etc. Only fencing designed for a particular 
purpose will assure full efficiency, greatest 
economy and complete satisfaction. 


‘DITISBURGH PERFECT FENCE 


is made in a large variety of styles, sizes and 


of FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICK- 


sure to select proper styles, and you will realize 
longest end best fence-service at lowest cost. 


The Present Day ‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence 


special formula Basic 

earth Wire, thoroughly and 
heavily galvanized with pure zinc, 
and wires electrically welded at 
every contact point, producing the 


to slip or separate, 
Has Proven to be the Strongest and Most Durable 


“ Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fences are sold by dealers every- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Makers of “Pittsburgh P 

Annealed and Galvanized Wire: Hard Spring Coil Wire; Twisted 
Poultry Netting Staples ; Standard Wire 
Wire Nails ; Large Head Roofing Nails; “ Pitts- 
encing. 


THE WELD 
THAT HELD 





| 
i 





1eets every requirement 





RABBIT YARD and 
ing your fencing, be 





joint, impossible 





need of fencing; or wrife 
nd new catalogue showing 


STEEL CO. 








Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, 



































WW. 77, Ni? Wa Wir lle read 


FARM FENCE 





GAVE YOUR BACK 


High lifting tires and wears 
youout. Avoid it by using an 


Electric Ha Yagon 
‘Thousands have proved it the easiest 


and best on for farm work. Low 
broad tires, steel wheels—the 


eemplete w . Strength for all 
work, no breakde and no repairs. 


10,000 Hig 


Litts Saved 
We will fit your old 
running gears with 


Electric Stee! Whoels 


and make your wagon into 2 low down handy wagon. 
We fit any axle. A set of wheels at little cost gives you 
awagon good as new. Write for catalog snd particulars. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 2,Quincy, til. 


EAECTRIC 





AMERICAN 
cauitt F ENCE 


Aq... STEEL POSTS AND GATES 


“ 
“ 


a oe 
w— eS, 
ga OT OE Fae oon 
fo 
¥ eens: 
rage Wires 
; Extra Heavy Galvanizing 


Extra Strong Weave 


— at the Same Low Price 


















































41.1NCHES HIGH 
100 other styles of 0 
Lawn Fencing direct 
from factory at save-the- CENTS 
large catalog is free. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Muncie, Ind 
FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence,....13%c. 9 | 
48-inch Poultry Fence... .22c. 
80-rod spgol Barb Wire, $1.46 
fence information you should have. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 


Farm, Poultry and 
dealer’s-profit-prices. Our |A ROD 
STRONGEST FENCE MADE 
FROM 
22c. | 
\Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















SELF-RAISING GATES 


Protect your stock as no other gates 
will. Nochance to break through 
and get tangled up. 

Those big, massive frames and 

the all No. 9 wire filling stand all 
shocks, 

HEAVILY GALVANIZED THROUGHOUT— 
arust proof coat. No paint 
on the Peerless, 

Fully described in our 72 
page free Fence and Gate 
catalog. Send for it. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., 











BE SURE TO SAY ws 


ivertisers 


ou write 


1 SAW, YOUR ADV 


4m this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 





Turning Out Pork Products 


D, T. HENDRICKSON, MONMOUTH ©O, N J 


We butcher our hogs » whenever 
they are fat enough, and if for our 
own use when the weather has ap- 
parently become cool enough to in- 
sure the keeping of a large supply of 
fresh meat. 

The best way to kill is to insert 
the sticking knife half way between 
the center of the forelegs and the end 
of the nose and give a short quick 
turn. We are very careful not to cut 
the windpi,e as the hog should be 
well bled out before he dies. To kill 
in this manner, the hog is held tight- 
ly upon his back, handled gently 
to prevent overheating. When the 
hog is dead, we plunge it into scald- 
ing water for a few minutes, until the 
body is well covered with water, and 
keep it there until. the hair becomes 
loose. We use a butcher knife with 
a blade 6 inches long to scrape off 
the hair. The body is then washed 
off carefully with water. The 
gambrel strings in each hind leg are 
then opened up. All our killing is 
done nowadays by professional butch- 
If one wishes to kill a hog or 
two, a large hogshead will answer 
for scalding purposes. » 

Experiance has demonstrated that 
the best place to hang the hogs up to 
cool out is in the wagon house or a 
losed shed, A stout hickory stick is 
inserted beneath the gambrel string 
nd placed over the pole, which 


but 


cold 


ers, 


=—_—_——s- 
Rack for 
The convenience 
size of the animals to be 
well seasoned material, 


illustrated above 
slaughtered. 
and by 


American Agriculturist 


er butcher shop. The firkin is scoured 
and scalded. When the iard hard- 
ens, we cover it with clean cheese- 
cloth, fasten the cover on tight, and 
set it away upon a dry shelf in the 
cellar. The leaf, entrail and belly fat 
lard is put away in separate recep- 
tacles, and the leaf lard is always 
kept until the last. 

I use the chines and first cuts of 
side pieces that are not kept out for 
fresh meat. These pieces are rubbed 
all over with fine salt and placed 
upon a platform of boards to dry so 
the pieces do not touch each other. 
A layer of rock salt is placed at the 
bottom of the barrel, then a layer of 
pork, another of salt and so on. The 
pickle is made of fine salt dissolved in 
water, of such strength that it will 
float a potato. We let. this mixture 
stand overnight before pouring it 
upon the pork. A neat round cover 
is then placed within the barrel and 
over the pork, and is kept from float- 
ing by a heavy, clean stone upon it. 
The pork must always kept well 
covered with the pickle. 

The jowls, hams, shoulders and ba- 
con (second cut of sides) are rubbed 
thoroughly with fine salt. A sweet 
pickle is made as follows: Six gal- 
lons of water, nine pounds of salt, five 
pints of molasses, two ounces of salt- 
peter, one ounce of saleratus. We 
thoroughly dissolve these ingredients 
in the water. Then boil the mixture 
hard and skim. The pickle is poured 
over the meat, when it has become 
cold. We keep our meat in this 


be 


Killing and Hanging Hogs and Sheep 


may be made of any size to suit the 
By making all the wooden parts of 


using bolts instead of nails or screws the 


frame may be used for many years without danger of Warping or racking 


» pieces, Moreover, it 
should 
ight 


he avy 


well set up. 
by hand; 
block and 
from neck 


strong and 
are lifted 
ones are raised 
fall. The hog is opened 
to tail down the m« il line, and the 

tal organs and ent ; are rerhoved 
ind placed in tubs. The leaf is care- 
fully raised and placed over a stick 
which holds the body open. The car- 
cass is cleansed thor bg plen- 
tiful applications of cold water, and 
‘ools out for at least 48 hours before 
being cut up. 

The leaf removed first. Then 
with a sharp ax I carefully cut the 
bones down each side of, and about 2 
inches away from the backbc.1e. The 
body is lowered upon a strong bench 
and this chin piece is removed. I 
cut out the spare ribs and tenderloins 
with a sharp knife. The jowls and 
head are cut off. I then cut off the 
hams and shoulders, leaving plenty 
of meat upon them. The legs are re- 
moved about the joint, and the side 
pieces are cut into three strips of 
equal width. § 

Preparation and Care of Products 

We use the spareribs, tenderloins 
and the choicest of the chine and side 
pieces for fresh meat. They are hung 
up in the attic and are suspended 
from the rafters by tarred string, 
which prevents the visits of mice. The 
attic is kept well ventilated. By cx- 
changing several pieces with the 
neighbors, we have fresh meat all 
winter, as everyone not kill at 
the same time. 

We obtain lard from three sources 
—leaf, entrail fat, and the fat from 
the belly pieces. All is cut into fine 
pieces and tried out separately. We 
use large iron pots, and to keep the 
odor out of the house, cook the fat 
upon an old stove in a shed. When 
the fat is cooked out we strain it 
through a bag made of several 
thicknesses of cheese cloth, This hot 
lard is then put into empty firkins, 
which are obtained at any grocery 


be 


hogs up 


by 


sughly 


is 


does 


can easily be taken apart and stored in small space. 


It is then hung 
for two or 
For smoking 
The 


pickle for six weeks. 
up in the smokehouse 
three days to dry out, 


we use hickory or apple wood. 


-fire is built every other day in an old 


the dust and 
out. Smoking is 
weeks. By placin: 
smoked meat in an air-tight paper 
bag and sealing the open with 
paraffin, it is kept sweet until used. 


stove, which 
ashes from flying 
kept up for two 


prevents 


end 


Meat Preparations 

I use the trimmings from the hams 
and shoulders and the leaner parts of 
the belly pieces for sausage, and al 
is ground fine in a chopper. The fol- 
lowing recipe is used for seasoning, 
etc: Meat 10 pounds, salt three ounces, 
pepper one ounce, saltpeter % ounce, 
sage to suit taste. Sausage is put up 
in cheese cloth bags or glass fruit jars, 
which have a little melted lard 
poured ovef the sausage before the 
cover is put on. 

The eyes, teeth, 
from the heads, which are them 
boiled until the meat falls from the 
bones. The meat is then picked apart 
into small pieces, and pepper, salt 
and sage to taste are mixed with it. 
The whole is then pressed out in a 
cheesecloth bag, rounded into shape 
and allowed to dry out. It is kept 
in the bag. 

The feet, legs, ears and tails are 
used for souse. The meat is boiled 
from the bones and pricked apart inte 
smrall pieces. Pepper, salt and vine- 
gar to taste, are well mixed with the 
meat, and the whole is then placed 
in earthenware dishes, about 2 inches 
deep. 

We let the water in which the. 
souse meat has been cooked, stand 
for a day or two, and then skim off 
the fat. This water is then put upon 
the fire, and while it is boiling, we 
stir in small pieces of stale baker’s 
bread until the mixture is well thick- 
ened. We season with salt, pepper 
and sage to taste. The mixture 


ete, are removed 
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placed in tin pans and allowed to 
cool, 

The hearts and tongues are washed 
thoroughly and allowed to stand in 


cold water for 48 hours... The water 
is frequently changed. They are 
boilea tender in very little water, and 
after they cool, they are chopped 
fine. The following recipe makes de- 


licious mince_meat: Chopped meat, 
2 pounds, suet, raisins and currants, 
1 pound each; citron, 4 pound; ap- 
ples, 4 pounds; sugar, 2 pounds; 2 
nutmegs; salt, 2 level tablespoonfuls; 
pepper, ground cloves, allspice, cinna- 


mon and mace, 1 teaspoonful of each; 


essence of lemon, 1 tablespoonful; 
molasses, half pint; sweet cider 1 
quart; brandy, 1 gill We mix the 
seasoning and let it stand for a day 
before we thoroughly incorporate it 


with the other ingredients, 

These methods of handling pork 
have proved very satisfactory. We 
obtain the greatest. amount of smoked 


meats, lard and by-products, and just 
enough salt pork to use in cooking 
greens, baking beans and for an oc- 
easional old-fashioned stew. 





When a Curb Starts 


DR D, M’INTOSH 





Anything that puts too much stress 
on the ligament situated on the back 
part of the hock joint, such as holding 
back heavy loads, going down hill, or 
backing up too heavy leads, or the 
hind legs slipping too far under the 
horse’s body, may cause curb disease. 
It is also caused by kicks or by the 
whiffletree striking against the back of 
the hock joint. 

There will be swelling and heat in 
the part and lameness. In some cases 
thére will be swelling, but no lame- 
ness. If the swelling is hot and ten- 
der to the touch, mix half an ounce 
acetate of lead and tw. ounces tinc- 
ture of arnica with one quart of wa- 
ter. Shake up and apply a little to 
the swollen part three times a day 
and continue until the heat and swell- 
ing disappear. If there should be any 
swelling after the heat and lameness 
have disappeared, mix one teaspoon- 
ful of biniodide of mercury with eight 
tablespoonfuls of lard. Rub on a lit- 
tle of this mixture with the fingers, 
let it remain on for 24 hours, then 
wash off with warm water and soap 
and repeat the blister in three weeks 





if needed. In cases where there is 
swelling, but no heat or lameness, the 
lotion would be of no use, but the 
Where Curb Comes 
above blister should be used as di- 
rected. In old or long standing cases 
of curb, if the animal is not lame, it 
is best to- let it alone, as medicines 


would be of no service. 





Bloat in Cattle and Sheep 


The terms “bloat 
common names for 
mon among sheep 


‘and “hoven” are 
an affliction com- 
and cattle. These 
terms are somewhat misleading, as 
they would apply to any distention of 
the animal's stomach. This very com- 
mon disorder is directly caused by 
imperfect digestion. The feeds, in 
stead of undergoing the normal proc- 
ess of digestion, ferment and evolve 
gases. Either carbonic acid or dul- 
phurated hydrogen are given off. 
Once fermentation has begun, it goes 
on until complete putrefaction is 
’ reached, or up to that period when 
all the gaseous material has been ex- 
tracted. Sometimes, before this point 





is reached, the animal dies on ace 


count of rupture of the internal or- 
gans, or from suffocation caused by 
Pressure on the diaphragm against 
the lungs. 

The cause of “bloat” may be due 
to errors in the feeding or in a sud- 
den change of same. Thus, if ani- 
mals fed dry feed be turned into a 
clover field or other luxuriant forage, 
they will eat greedily, and the stom- 
ach will be filled with a feed contain- 
ing lots of water, which is less diges- 
tible than other feeds, and indiges- 
tion will occur. In extremely bad 
cases no time is to be lost, and dras- 
tic treatment must be given. The 
flank on the left side of the animal 
is pierce? by means of the trocar and 
canula. Immediate escape of the gas 
is then the result and the patient is 
soon relieved. The following drench 
may be used with some success: Hy- 
posulphite of soda, four drams; tinc- 
ture of ginger, two ounces; water, 
one pint. This treatment is used for 
cattle. The same trfatment may be 
given sheep, except the drench would 
have this formula: Hyposulphite of 


soda, four drams; fluid extract of 
golden seal, one dram; fluid extract 
of ginger, two drams; water, one 
wineglassful. 


This same distended condition may 
be due to another cause: Where an 
animal has eaten heartily or to ex- 
cess of dry meal and then taken wa- 
ter, the swelling of the meal will 
give the same appearance, and some- 
what the same symptoms are noticed 
as in “bloat.” The two are not 
necessarily confounded, if a little 
thought is used. In case of “bloat” 
there is a hollow-like sound as if 
striking a drum, when struck by tlie 
hand, while from the other disorder 





the drumlike sound would not be 
given off. 
The Velvet Bean is highly’ es- 


teemed in the south as it produces an 
immense amount of trailing vines, 
often 10 to 15 feet long. The beans 
are borne in pods and yields of 15 
to 25 bushels per acre have been se- 
cured in Florida. When the crop 
is cured for hay the yield ranges 
from three to four tons. 


T inclose a copy of denial from 
Emil Seidel to the effect that he 
never stated “when we socialists get 
into power we will confiscate all the 
farms." I know Mr Seidel well, and 
am thoroughly acquainted with his 
ideas, and claim it utterly impossible 
for him to have made such a state- 
ment. He also says over his own 
signature: “The quotation is abso- 
lutely false, as I never handled the 
subject in campaign speeches.” I 
know The Homestead means to be 
fair, and hope to see this in your next 
issue.—[E. W. Theinert, Albion, R I. 





” PROUD AND GLAD”’ 


Because Mother Looked So Well 
Quitting Coffee 





After 





An Ohio woman was almost dis- 
tracted with coffee dyspepsia and heart 
trouble. 

Like thousands of others, the drug 
—caffeine—in coffee was slowly but 
steadily undermining her nervous sys- 


tem and interfering with natural di- 
gestion of food, (Tea is just as inju- 
rious as coffee because it contains 
caffeine, the poisonous drug found in 
coffee. ) 

“For 30 years,” she writes, “I have 
used coffee. Have always been sickly— 


had heart trouble and dyspepsia, with 
ulcers in stomach and mouth so bad, 
sometimes, 1 was almost distracted 
and could hardly eat a thing for a 
week. 

“I could not sleep for nervousness, 
and when I would lie down at night 
I'd belch up coffee and my heart 
would trouble me. It was like poison 
to me. I was thin—only weighed 125 
Ibs., when I quit coffee and began to 
use Postum, 

“From the first day that belching 
and burning in my stomach stopped. 
I could sleep as soundly as anyone 
and, after the first month, whenever I 
met any friends they would ask me 
what was making me so fleshy and 
looking so well. 

“Sometimes, before I could answer 
quick ehough, one of the children or 
my husband would say, ‘Why, that is 
what Postum is doing for her’—they 
were all so proud and glad. 

“When I recommended it to anyone 
I always tell them to follow directions 
in making Postum, as it is not good to 
taste if weak, but fine when it has the 
flavor and rich brown.color.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road 
“There is a 


to Wellville,” in pkgs, 
reason.” 

Ever read the abcve letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





“CARE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 7 . 














































































In buying tools, as in buying anything else, 
the temptation is strong to save something 
on the price at the expense of quality. 


Yet the extra cost of high-grade tools 
over inferior tools is small. 
And the difference in results is great. 


Tool requirements on the farm a ticularly, call for the greater 
efficiency, ease in working and lasting qualities of 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 


This is such an important subject that we have published a valuable and 
handsome book —“ Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm”. Every 
farmer should read it for helpful and valuable Tool information and sug- 
gestions, directions for the care of Tools and other data. 


Simply write for the “Disston Farm Tool 
Book”, and it will be sent free by return mail. 


** There is no substitute for a DISSTON.’’ 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 
P.O. Box K 1537, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Here’s a book that contains a lot of general Ss snformation that 
that will be of great belp to you in selecting the 7éght engine. Also tells shows you 
Bp line of high grade Gray engines in all a 1% ry wh b. ent? izes in =a 


Shows you bow carefully they are made—inspected and tested. 
immediate shipments on big ge engines for hearty jell 
and winter work. gob « ° 


ee oe 


Al ctl 
- 


tests for power and Te as is not 
in every way, ship it back—we pay return freight. 
wR. today asking for Big Engine wey Bok S."" If interested in a complete 
Electric Light outfit ask for Electric Light 


GRAY MOTOR CO., i11G. MC. Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Special to New Subscribers Only 


American Agriculturist from now until the 1st of Jan., 1914, » fe $1 


This special offer of the rest of the year Free is not made at any other sea- 
son, and besides the extra copies of American Agriculiuris/, this phenomenal 
offer carries with it the opportunity to secure, by paying the cost of postage and 
packing—10 cts. extra (or $1.10 in all), acopy of our brand new book entitled 


The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas for 1913 


This will be the most up-to-date year book ever gotten out. Right to the minute, it 
will combine, in handy form, an Almanac, Encyclopedia and A There are 0 cs of maps, 
many of them in colors. Besides everything else, there will be complete ¢ ioe returos 
and a full history of the campaign. 

Every home ought to have a copy of this book. It will answer almost any aMatics and 
five you and your family the latest information it is possible to secure. No other year book or 
almanac can be compared with it, and you will be surprised at the extent, clearness and 
of ite contents. This book will be handsomely bound in stiff, cardboard covers, is to be 
on excellent quality paper, and will contain nearly 250 pages, 6x8 1-2 inches in size. 


The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Ailas for 1913 will be ready for eaten some 

























time before January /st. It is a limited edition, so if you want one of them, send in your order 
promptly, as all orders will be filled in the order in which they are received. 
GET UP A CLUB of two new yearly subscribers and we will send you American Agr 






culturist ~~ one year free of all.cost and send you itor your ows @50 
without cost, 2 copy of The add Vear Book. Almanac and Atlas, Any may 
feta ape Py Ay BY Be Fy nt FE 0. The book will sot be 
offered for sale—it can only be had with a subscription. 


Show Autom Agteins to your Gaels one get eee echoes. SS pores belewa wes 
Circular matter 


euch a practical book red on such liberal terms. 
sent upon receipt of postal with your statement that SS Sa See 
seighborhood. We want lecal agents. Address al! cudupe to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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Trademark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
WEEKLY 
Bniered at posteffice at Springfield. Bass, 0¢ second-class mall matter 
Established 1842 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY by..Orange Judd Company, 
headquarters 315 Fourth Avenue, in the borough of 
Manhattan, New York City; president Herbert Myrich, 
vice-president William A. Whitney, treasurer Thomas 
A. Ba 


rrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. <All at 
315 Fourth Avenue. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 


60 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 

EXPTIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription ig paid. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
ehange in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
cation that money has been received. In case of re- 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 

DISCONTINUANCES—lIt is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew ‘at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 
notify us. + 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
414 lines to the inch) each insertion. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while 
hig subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columns uniess we believe that any 
subscriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to ma good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. To 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 


must te made to the publishers within one week 
frem date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs of the swindle and lose, and within one 


month from the date when the advertisement ap- 
red, and the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
to the advertiser he said: 
*} saw your adv. in the old reliable American Agri- 
eulturist.”” 
Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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The Farmers Are the Leaders 
IN THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN, NOW UNe«- 

DER WAY, FOR REMEDYING THE DE- 

FECTS IN AMERICA’S FISCAL SYSTEM 








Our momentous declaration which 
occupied the front cover of American 


Agriculturist last week has made 
a profound impression upon thé 
public mind. We wish that every 
subscriber would read it dain. 


Let it sink deep into your mind. We 
depend upon you to become a leader 
in your vicinity in creating a public 
sentiment that will insist upon 
prompt and effective action by con- 
gress, which convenes in December, 
and of your state legislature, which 
will be in session this winter. 

Next week a second broadside will 
give further light on this greatest of 
all problems. For if the American 
monetary and banking system is 
made right, all other forms of co- 
operative effort will be easier of ac- 
complishment. 

All the leading parties and their 
presidential candidates have cham- 
pioned the campaign for farm fi- 
nance inaugurated by American Agri- 
culturist. It has become the great 
issue of the day. Sut farmers 
are not willing to merely ac- 
eept another patch for their special 
benefit upon America’s worn-out fiscal 
suit of clothes. They realize that 
Uncle Sam needs a complete new suit 
and they are going to help him get it. 

But in this reform the _ public 
should realize that most of the fiscal 
theories, ideas and even facts of 10. 
2 and 40 years ago are now obso- 


lete.. New conditions exist. They are 
so new, so unprecedented, so amaz- 
ing, that as yet these new develop- 


ments are known only by a very few. 

A book by our president and edi- 
tor-in-chief, Herbert Myrick, which 
is now in press, covers the whole sub- 


ject in a comprehensive and up-to- 
date manner. It is a revelation of 
the new conditions that are rich in 


possibilities to the American people. 

Until these new developments have 
been mastered, all should suspend 
judgment before forming conclusions 
er rushing into speech or print. 

One thing before all others is cer- 
tain: It is folly to ask the govern- 
ment or the postoffice to do the bank- 
ing business, but the people should 
have a chance to do it for themselves 
throngh co-operative effort. This 
great lesson has been taught by much 
experience in the United States, 
confirmed by additional experience 
abroad. In Italy and Germany, for 


instance, the people do their own 
business through their own co-opera- 
tive banks in preference to their 
postal banking system, 

All banks that now exist, as well as 
the banks to be established—co-op- 
erative banks for personal credit and 
co-operative land banks for mortgage 
credits—should be kept out of the 
clutches of government bureaucrats, 
just as you would keep your own farm- 
ing or other business out of their 
clutches. We have all been working 
for two decades to get parcel post, 


only to have foisted upon us a rem- 
edy which may be worse than 
the disease it was designed to 
cure. All history proves the wis- 
dom of people organizing and co- 
operating to run their own  busi- 
ness instead of depending upon “the 
government” to do it for them. Self- 


help is the best help. It is this spirit 
of self-help that makes America the 
greatest nation on earth. We only 
need to conserve and utilize this 
spirit of individual effort, and to ap- 
ply it to co-operation, to make 
America’s future and the progress of 
agriculture far greater than has yet 





been even imagined. The best is yet 
to be! 
The express companies have been 
brought face to face with the stalk- 
ing horse; they are 
Express Shares’ suffering a veritable 
Declining nightmare, WwW 'y? 
Parcel post. g 


deriving a large share of their wusi- 
ness from the carriage of small pack- 
ages, express companies, while they 
would not admit it, have dreaded the 


advent of ‘parcel post. Now that it 
is about to be realized, nervousness 
increases. While parcel post under 
the present federal law is very im- 
perfect, it serves as an _ entering 


wedge, although 
ceptible to 
the United 


regulations are 
improvements. 
States express 


sus- 
Meanwhile 
company 


has just passed its semiannual divi- 
dend. The company squarely an- 
nounced a reason for this course, the 
uncertain outlook due to the prospec- 
tive competition of parcel post. On 
the stock exchange the shares imme- 
diately declined nearly six points, 
while the Wells-Fargo showed an a® 
most equal loss. Prices on these se- 
curities have declined sharply since 


the first of the year. The plain peo- 
ple hammered away at the express 
bulwarks for a good many years, but 
the fabric has at last felt the impact. 


Never in the history of the country 





have educated farmers been in as 
great demand. 

Educated Farmers The home farm 
Wanted is always calling 

the young man 

who has spent several years”~in col- 
lege; in addition to this the depart- 


ment of agriculture in its greatly ex- 
panded work is employing vast num- 
bers. The state experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges are con- 
tinvally asking for: more instructors 
and experimenters; the extension de- 
partments of these same institutions 
for a large additional number. Most 
of the leading railroads, particularly 
in the west and Northwest, are em- 
ploying experts to assist them in prov- 
ing to farmers along their lines that 
scientific culture, the use of im- 
proved seed and better live stock are 
profitable. Now, the county adviser 
problem, made prominent for the first 
time last year, is demanding hun- 
dreds more, so it comes about that 
the young man recently graduated 
from an. agricultural college with 
careful and thorough preparation can 
secure almost any kind of a position 
he likes at figures greatly in advance 
of those paid two or three years ago. 
In fact, the supply of men for the 
places is much smaller than the de- 
mand. This is simply a hint to young 
men entering college this fall for the, 
first time. With the professions full 
to overflowing, is it not a wise prop- 
osition to study agriculture and be in 
line for the kind of work which is 
inadequately supplied with teachers? 
Tt will be 10 or 15 vears before this 
demand can he met unless students 
in the higher institutions of learning 
turn their attention. more generally 
to agricultural education. As a large 
percentage of the students in the 
state universities come from the farm, 
they naturally lean toward agricul- 


tural study. With the dignifying of 
agriculture and the opportunity for 
advanced work after graduation, 
there ought to be a greatly increased 
number of students in the agricul- 
tural courses, 





Improving Farmers’ Institutes 


The 17th 
American 


annual meeting of the 
association of farmers’ in- 
stitute workers is to be held in At- 
lanta November 11-15. Its main ob- 
ject is to discuss past experiences and 
to plan the campaign for the coming 
season. At perhaps no convention 
during the year will there be as fa- 
vorable an opportunity to foster 
farming in an educational way. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that plans will 
be formulated whereby the work of 
farmers’ institutes may be made more 
practical than they now are. At far 
too many institutes the practical look- 
ing program fizzles out, time is wast- 
ed rather than improved, and the au- 
dience goes home growling at the 
lecturers, the conductors and the sys- 
tem in general. 

Every dnstitute is a failure if it 
makes a man feel that he would 
rather have stayed at home. Unless 
it has a definitely helpful tone, it 
would better not have been held at 
all. Too often the speakers are to 
blame. Their subjects are trite; they 
do not arouse interest, they talk 
above the heads of the audience, etc. 
Too many “profs” spoil the meeting. 
Just as “a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing,’’ so too much is a weari- 
ness to the flesh. 

The larger the proportion of “prac- 
tical’’ men on the program the better. 
This does not mean that the program 
should be long. On the contrary, a 
short, practical program is usually 
most effective in arousing interest, es- 
pecially when the speaker talks in- 
stead of reads his address, and still 
more when he welcomes interruptions 
that bring out definite, useful infor- 
mation. The more he can arouse his 
audience to give information in an- 
swer to adroit questions related to 
his subject the better. One brief ad- 
dress straight to the point, followed 
by animated discussion from. the 
floor, is worth a hundred long-wind- 
ed, learned speeches filled with dou- 
ble-jointed words which too many 
professors trot out to display their 
omniscience, Therefore, let us hope 
that this convention of institute work- 
ers will taboo the cut and dried 
“whereases” and “be-it-resolved,”’ 
and get down to the business of mak- 
ing farmers’ institute instruction 
more intensely practical than it ever 
has been before, 


Stimulating testimony occasionally 
reaches the editor’s desk from sources 





or under con- 

Important Question ditions perhaps 
Answered least expected. 
Not very long 


ago one of our representatives, visit- 
ing Scottsville, N Y, was told this in- 
cident: At one of the regular meet- 
ings of the grange a stranger arose 
and, apologizing for breaking into the 
meeting, said he had an important 
question which he wished to ask, 
what farm paper stood the highest 
among the members of that grange? 
Our friend in attendance said the 
consensus of opinion was that Amer- 
ican Agriculturist was by them the 
most prized of all farm papers reach- 
ing the members of that grange. It 
is a satisfaction to be appreciated for 
persistent effort in the farmers’ cause, 
and the Old Reliable means to con- 
tinue to merit the esteem of | its 
friends, 





Oleo to Blame—We have a cream- 
ery in a certain community from 
which we are now shipping milk, 
making no butter during the winter. 
We have usually sold to ouf 75 pa- 
trons, perhaps, in the winter time 
when we were shipping milk, 15 to 


20 tubs of butter a month. In Jan- 
uary we would often ask 35 cents a 


pound. Instead of selling back to 
them 15 or 20 tubs of butter in Jan- 
uary, we sold them three tubs. We 
asked our man at that: place what 
the trouble was,.and he said that 
they were using oleo.—[W. E. Jones, 





Genuine Activity begins in right 
thinking. Its test is aceomplishment. 


New Books Reviewed 


{From Page 443.] 
had wide experience with young men 
and farmers in [Hlinois, Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania and California, 
where he has been associated in ag- 
ricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion work. He has also had a broad 
experience as professor and observer 


~in many states of this country and 


European countries. So much atten- 
tion has been given to land problems 
in recent years by speakers and writ- 
ers, and such a vast number of youns 
men from city and country are tak- 
ing up farming as their life work that 
it becomes especially important thac 
a man like Dr Hunt should talk over 
with them some of the many prob- 
lems with which they will have te 
deal. This book is not a text-book. 
It is a plain statement of agricultural 
problems that every man, young or 
old, has to master, or else he will be 
mastered by the land. America is 
strewn with cases of failure in farm- 
ing by men investing capital acquired 
in* other lines of business. In nine 
cases out of 10 failure has been due 
to lack of knowledge of farming. It 
is especially importani that the young 
farmer be started right, just as it is 
important that every man who has 
been farming for years should keep 
up with the procession of agricul- 
tural advance and change and adapt 
his farm practice to the new discov- 
eries of science. Here is a book, then. 
extremely valuable and helpful to alt 
people either now engaged or soon te 
engage in farming. As an indication 
of the range of subjects covered and 
of the helpful advice given, the fol- 
lowing table of contents will indicat 
the nature of the splendid suggestions 
and advice in pointing out the things 
that the young farmer ought to 
know: Essentials of success; means of 
acquiring land; farm organization: 
opportunities in agriculture; where t» 
locate; size of farm; selection of 
farm; the farm scheme; the rotation 
of crops; the equipment; how to esti- 
mate profits; grain and hay farmin: 

the cost of farming operations; the 
place of intensive farming; reasoms 
for animal husbandry; returns from 
animals; farm labor; shipping; mar- 
keting; lawe affecting land and la- 
bor; rural legislation; rural forces. 


FurR FARMING FOR PROFIT. By Fur 
News Publishing Co. Illustrated. 
5x3% inches. 188 pages. Fur- 
nished by Orange Judd companys; 
New York city. Price, postpaid, 
75 cents, 

In almost any locality the trapping 
of fur bearing animals may be made 
a source of profit. Until a few years 
ago trapping was largely confined to 
those who made it their sole occupa- 
tion and to farmers who lived in the 


wilder sections of the country. The 
disappearance of the larger animals 
has changed all this, until today the 


prices that can be obtained for the 
skins of common fur bearing animals 
make their capture well worth while. 
To give practical information about 
capturing the small wild fur bearing 
animals and using them for profit on 
fur bearing farms is the object of this 
splendid book that has just come 
from the press. Every detail of man- 
agement is discussed, from catching 
the wild animals for breeding stock 
to killing, skinning, and handling the 
by-products. Those who aré interest- 
ed in fur bearing animals will find 
here exact information as to location 
of the fur farm, methods of control, 
food supply and feeding, and a dis- 
cussion of various lines of fur farm- 
ing, including foxes, muskrats, 
skunks, minks, otters; raccoons, rab- 
bits, Persian lambs and cats. In a 
word, this book is a practical text 
on breeding fur bearing animals, eith- 
er as a distinct industry or in connec- 
tion with specialized or general 
farming. a3 

The Ydeal Strawberry Patch is set 
out something like this: Clover sod 
turned under. Follow the first year 
with corn, then follow the corn with 
potatoes, thus getting the humus in- 
corporated in the soil. The ground 
then wil! retain moisture and will 
also be rid of the white grub. Now 
we are ready to set out the straw- 
berry plants, using some commercial 
fertilizer if we think the ground 
needs it.—[A,. B. Katkamier, N Y- 
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WHO'S WHO | 
in AGRICULTURE, 


Young Man at Front 

















In the West Virginia horticultural 
zociety is a very large percentage of 
young men, It was 
especially gratify- 
ing to them to 
have the choice of 
the association for 
president for the 
next two years fall 
upon a young man 
from Berkeley 
county, H. IL 
Smith. Mr Smith’s 
grandfather was a 
pioneer in the com- 
mercial orchard \in- 
dustry in the Shen- 
anhoah valley his father has been 





H. L. SMITH 


prominent in business and politica: 
life in Berkeley county for a number 
ef years, and Mr Smith himself has 
developed a_ state-wide reputation 


for growing apples of high quality. 
Grimes Golden is one of his special- 
ties. His orchards are located on the 
famous Apple Pie ridge, near Mar- 
tinsbure. 

Boys and Girls Study Nature 

The pastor of the Presbyterian 
ehurch at Cardington, O, has hit 
upon one phase of the solution of 
the country church problem. Every 
spring for several years this pastor 
‘has organized the boys and girls of 
his Sunday school into a bird class. 
Being a nature student himself, he 
has taken this class out into the 
woods and fields, along streams and 
roadsides, where they have studied 
the habits of birds, observed trees, 


rocks and wild flowers. The first 
meetings are usually held indoors, 
along in February, when the pastor 
gives the class talks about things in 
nature. The birds that winter in 
Ohio are first studied and later, when 
the weather will permit, field study is 
taken up. The class usually numbers 
from 10 to 15 members and their 
study together has been the means 
of arousing an interest in nature, and 
as many members of the class are 
farmers’ sons and daughters, it brings 
a better understanding of the worth 
of country life. 


Hens Pay Him Well 
T. H. Morse of Otsego county. N 


Y, fully occupies his time with busi- 
ness for 10 or 12 hours a day, yet he 
has worked out a plan by which he 
and his family care for 200 hens, 
which pay a net profit of $2 a hen, 


by the utilization of about five min- 
utes every day but one in the week, 
when Mr Morse works about one hour 


in the hennery. He feeds a commer- 
cial dry mash that contains all th 
elements in the eggs in practically 
the right proportion. One kind of 
the commercial self-feeder for mash 
is fastened to the side of each pen 
of hens. Once a week these vessels 
are filled th droppings removed 
from the platform under the perches 
ard plaster or road dust put on them. 
Shells, grit, charcoal, etc, are also put 
in slatted boxes, and green food, as 
eabbage, etc, placed in the pens dur- 


ing the winter, there being cight pens 
12 feet square. Nothing else is done 
during the other six days of the week 
but to fill the water dishes in the 
morning, and late in the afternoon 
scatter a little whole grain in the lit- 
ter on the floors for the fowls to 
scratch out. The eggs are gathered 
ence a day. 





A Well-Bred Cockerel or two 
erossed with one’s best pullets is an 
easy way of improving the flock. The 
eare of those birds fs of great im- 
portance. I have known people to 
pay a good price for birds and then 
turn them loose in a farmyard 
where geese, ducks and turkeys, to 
aay nothing about dogs, had right of 
way. The sight of a stranger sets 
the geese hissing and the turkeys 
gobbling, the ducks quacking, and if 
the gage do not chase the stranger 
until the dogs go out to see what is 
the. matter, it will be strange. A 
flock of turkeys can make life a bur- 
den to any bird that will run from 
them, while they are perfect cowards 
if the victim shows fight. To be at- 
tacked by these tormentors and put 
to flight in the presence of his mates, 
humiliates a male bird and causes 
him to lose courage. Sometimes it 
eauses him to slink away, mope and 
die.—[Mrs E. M. Kies, 
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Farmers Need “40’s 
Electric Lights—4 Speed Transmission—Big Tires 
All With MICHIGAN “40,” at $1,585 


The body is designed by John A. 
Campbell, who has designed equi- 
pages for kings. 


The trend of demand, in the past 
three years, has been to -40-horse- —not three. 


needs four-forward-speed transmission 
powercars. Now 72 makers build cars Center control and left-side drive are 
of this class. Hundreds of the ablest ery important. Then the driver sits 
engineers devote their whole time to close to the cars he passes. 


Forties. One needs 14-inch Turkish cushions 

The war on price has cut prices on for comfort. One needs wide seats and 
Forties almost squareintwo. And the ample room. Also wide, long springs. 
rivalry among 72 makers has brought 
out some splendid cars. 


For safety, brakes should be extra 
efficient. And all important parts 

In hilly sections or on country roads should have at least 50 per cent over- 
one needs this power. And ‘‘40’s’* capacity. 


now offer more for the money than any 
All for $1,585 


other class of cars. 
The Michigan ‘'40’’ offers all these 


Things Needed features at $1,585. That’s the record 


On such a car one needs electric Price om a car of this class. 
lights with dynamo, then the lights are This car is designed by W. H. Cam- 
alwaysready. Oneneedstires44ginches eron, our engineer-in-chief. He has 
wide, to cut down tire upkeep. One built 100,000 very successful cars. 


In four years we have sent out and 
carefully watched 5,000 cars. We 
have worked out 300 improvements. 
We have built and equipped a factory 
so modern that these cars are built at 
the lowest cost. 


Now there isn’t a car which gives 
so much for so little as does the 
Michigan ‘*40."’ 


To prove this we ask you to write 
for our catalog. Make your compari- 
sons. Then let our nearest dealer show 


you this car. 


Write us today, and let us show you 
why this car is bound to win in this 
war of Forties. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Co. 





Electric lights with dynamo. 


Michigan ‘‘40’’ 


Firestone Q. D. Demountable 


Se 


Mohair top and curtains. 
Windshield built in. 


Four forward speeds. Body has 22 coats. rims. 
Tires, 35 x 4% inch. 4%-inch bore, 5%-inch stroke, Adjustable steering post. Robe rail—foot rail. 
Center control. 40 to 46 horsepower. Adjustable clutch and brake Electric horn, etc. 
ide drive. Big, comfortable springs. als. Choice of gas or electric self- 


ped 
Nickel mountings. 
$50 speedometer. 


14-inch cushions. 
Rear seat, 50 inches wide. 


Extra efficient brakes. 2% x 
16-inch drums. 


starter, at moderate extra 
(116) 


price. 








“GALLOWAY MEANS “BARGAIN” 


y-Nalo im Prove ha om fo) © 


This. It’s ieee 7 T e200 
o 
On ENGINES CHEAPER! 


—the most substantially cou 
and r than you can buy 
H. P. engine 


house, jobberpr deal- 
er anywhere Of equal 
quality — and detier 
than the best of them 
all. That’s a Galloway 
Engine. 


of Permanent Satisfaction or 
and I'll mail you my 
Bey ee ene eT ee 
5 ie e 
ore The trial will not havecost yous peuny.” rat 4 
¢ book and see the bargains I'm offering. There isn’t 4 house in the country 
, thiat I don’t beat for price combined with quality, Write now for my special 1913 
(Proposition and price, 
WM. GALLOWAY, President 
, 635CG Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 















p to-ru: 
engine that ever came out ofa 
factory. You won't an- 
other engine like it anywhere. 
It starts 6t a touch—costs only a 
penny or so for gasoline ona big: 

job— never goes 
wrong —develops m 
than rated H. P. 


































REMEMBER —We carry stocks of t x City, Council Biaffe and Mi 
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RAW FURS fitces rato 
FOR SKUNK, MINK, MUSKRAT, ETC. 


We guarantee fall satisfaction or return 
fare free of charge. Send for price list 














TRAPPING PAYS BIG 





pis g 4 a Iished month a ear fell all 
pping, . A 5 
Ph Sey ay ES stant eget ba ak 
wooly she Bont Fis te Sol! Rees Fors || Gaal Gaetee, Preabig tepeme Pranpery Cul, 
We pay all exprese charges and charge no commission 50 W. 24th St., New 


World’s Clearing House 
of Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book. Now it 1s the largest rural 

ublishing house in the world. Its book 
fist embraces every department of farm. 
interest, and since the authors are 
recognized specialists in their - 
tive lines, the books are acknow! ed 
as standards, both by practical men 
and eminent agricultural educators in 
all English speaking countries. 


We have just issued a new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing, Coates 
descriptions of upward of of the 
most practical and modern books on 
agriculture and allied subjects. The 
progressive farmer cannot afford to do 
—- “ qenmmace cack the new agri- 
cultural knowledge and ex , 
This catalog is as copeatial <9 the 
modern farmer's library as any 

work of reference and will be sent to 
all applying for it. 


Orange Judd Company | 
$15 Fourth Ave, New York, N, ¥. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Not only is the Empire state the 
imperial state of the nation, but the 
indicator also of progress of every de- 
scription. New York is second to no 
state in any respect. For the farm 
population within these borders Amer- 
ican Agriculturist edits and sends 
abroad this edition, heaped to the brim 
with information of grain and fruit 
growing, trucking, dairying, poultry 
raising, co-operation, agricultural news 
and other items of agricultural inter- 
est. I urge readers to send me news 
notes relative to farm crops and meet- 
ings, that we may print them. This 
affords you an opportunity to present 
the favorable aspect of your own com- 
munity to other farmers. Make use of 
these columns to the utmost limit. 


Charlee Qurkott- 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


NEW YORK a 


Forest Trees at Cost 

Several new laws relating to the 
taxation of forest land in New York 
state went into effect in April, 1912. 
These laws give complete exemption 
from taxation in some cases, and, a 
reduction or alimitation of the tax in 
others. In order to get this relief from 
taxation the land must be used for 
forestry purposes. it must be planted 
with forest trees if it is not already 
well wooded. If it is now covered with 
brush or with an unsatisfactory stand 
of timber good trees must be plant- 
ed under the existing growth: If it is 
already well wooded it must be main- 
tained as a satisfactory forest. 

One of the great objections whch 
many people have raised to giving 
eare to their forest land is that the 
taxes take much of the profits. By 
these new laws the state now guaran- 
tees reasonabie taxation on forest 
lands that are managed as true forest 
properties, The state also furnishes 
trees from its state nurseries for 
planting, the trees being sold at the 
cost of production. It is to be hoped 
that the owners of lands which are 
not well adapted to cultivated farm 
crops will see their opportunity and 
take advantage of this twofold help in 
making their forest lands more profit- 
able. 

The department of forestry of the 
New York state college of agriculture 
at Ithaca is publishing a bulletin giv- 
ing the details of what must be done 
in order to obtain tax relief under 
these laws, This bulletin can be ob- 
tained free by request. 


Hops Are in Demand 


The market continues firm for this 
year’s growth of hops, especially on 
choice quality, which sells from first 
hands at about 30c p lb. Most of the 
best crops, however, have already 
passed from growers’ hands and for 
that reason the market is more or 
less stagnant. Attention is now turn- 
ing gradually to medium quality and 
although the bulk of this grade of 
hops has been sold, growers still hold 
enough to make it worth while for 
buyers to seek them. On the Pacific 
coast, recent sales of hops have been 
at 16@20c, some of these hops going 
direct. from growers to brewers. 
These sales have been made in Ore. 

Recent shipments of hops from 
storage in Cobleskill have been 164 
bales, by Howard Shafer, to New 
York and 5 bales by Charles Zoller 
Co to Tacoma, Wash, T. L. Quaif 1 
bales to St Louis, Mo, W. R. Saxton 
74 to Buffalo, N Y. During Oct 889 
bales were shipped, against 690 in Oct, 
1911. Present shipments are previous 
sales just being delivered. Trade in 
hops is active and the few choice 
«grades left are being picked up rap- 
idly. 











Tobacco Well Sold 


The cigar leaf crop of New York 


is practically all out of growers’ 
hands. Prices this year have been 
good, running from 9 to 16c p Ib in 
the bundle for the general run of 
crops. The quality of the tobacco is 
good and the reports concerning its 
curing are favorable. More or less 
short leaf is to be expected from 
this year’s crop, but the tobacco is 
well matured. 

In Ohio tobacco has not sold as 
rapidly as in New York and growers 
have a relatively large proportion on 
hand. In Wisconsin buying has com- 
menced again, prices ranging from 3 
to lic p Ib. The New.England crop 
is practically all cleaned up as far as 
growers are concerned. The fall has 
been very favorable to the curing of 
the crop. The following paragraphs 
tell of local conditions in New York. 

No sales of tobacco lately. Most of 
the crop is sold early in the season at 
about 12%c.—[A. E. L., Rathbone, 
N Y 


Rut little tobacco remains wnsold in 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the town of Chemung. No sales have 
been made recently. The crop is 
curing well and is of good quality and 
light color. The crop is better than 
we have had in some years.—[C. H. 
V., Chemung, N Y. 

Buying of tobacco has come*to a 
standstill. Last sales were at 11@ 
144%c p lb in the case. Some small 
late crops have sold at 9%c in the 
eee D. B., Oswego Falls, 
N 

Buying of tobacco started while 
crops were in the fields, Ninety per 
cent of the crops in this district were 
contracted at 10@16c p Ib in the 
bundle before the crops were har- 
vested. The remainder of the crop 
has been sold.—/P. .C., Big Flats, 
N Y. 





Potatoes a Failure—Had very good 
weather during Oct in Ontario Co. 
arm work is backward, as the crops 
were late in maturing, Labor is scarce 
and high, Not very many beans in 
barns yet, they are struck with blight 
or rust. Not as heavy a crop as last 
year. Corn is not as good as last year. 
Potatoes are a failure, they promised 
tor a bumper crop, but they are struck 
with dry and soft rot, some are leav- 
ing more in the field than they take 
uway. Some say it is due to a heavy 
electrical storm. 3uyers are afraid to 
handle them on account of being dis- 
eased. Cabbage is a good crop, but 
very low in price at $3 p ton. Apples 
were a, good crop. They @ring from 
*1.75 to $2 p bbl. Grapes on the lake 
shore are a drug on the market and 
many to pick yet, 

Potatoes Plentiful—Apple market is 
declining in Orleans Co, Help is scarce 
even at $2 to $2.50 p day. Fruit from 
unsprayed orchards sold for 30 to 70c 
vy 100 Ibs. One orchard of fine fruit, 
Greenings, Baldwins, Spys and Rus- 
sets, sold for $1.80 p bbl, buyer sort- 
ing. Potatoes are plentiful and fairly 
good, sell at 5 p bu. Chestnuts are 
a light crop. Butternut trees are 
loaded, 

Low Prices for Apples—Potatoes are 


from about half to two-thirds rotted, 
znd they seem to continue rotting 
after they are put in cellars. 3uck- 
wheat is not all threshed yet in Tomp- 
kins Co. Buyers are paying $1.20 p 
100 Ibs for buckwheat. Apples are a 
good crop, but prices are low, 20c 
100 for dryers, and 90c p bbl for 
picked apples, 

Bad Year for Nuts—Farmers are 
husking corn and the crop is medium 
in Orange Co. The potato crop is 
light. Apples were a very light 
crop. The warm days of Oct 
kept the pastures green and fresh. 
No hickory nuts and very few chest- 
nuts. Twenty-five years ago there were 
quantities of hickory and chestnuts 
every year. Now the chestnut trees 
are dying rapidly, and while there are 
plenty of healthy hickories, not a nut 
on them this season. No peaches in 
the county -this season. 

Bean Fields Ruined—Potatoes are 
rotting badly in Livingston Co, and 
owing to continued rains a large num- 
ber of acres are yet undug. Buyers 
are paying 30c p bu. Some fields of 
beans are suffering from wet, and 
many of them are entirely ruined. 
The yield of corn is heavy and of good 
quality. The apple crop is better than 
in years past, and the prices are very 
low for all varieties. Pastures are af- 
fording abundance of feed for stock 
and cows are giving a usual quantity 
of milk, Butter is selling in the local 
market for 30c p Ib. 

Good Harvest Weather—The weath- 
er has been very fine for digging po- 
tatoes and harvesting all crops. in 
Wyoming Co. Potatoes were a fair 
yield, about 175 bus p acre, The price 
is 40¢ p bu. Not many are being sold 
at present. Eggs are 30c p doz, milk 
£1.60 p 100 lbs, apples $1 p bbl. 

Work Well Along—wWork is pretty 
well along in Erie Co. Silos all filled, 
most potatoes: dug, the yield has not 
been as large as expected, about 1-3 
rotten. Sell at 60c p bu at Buffalo. 
The past few days a cold, drizzling 
rain has been falling and ground is 
getting very wet. 

Potatoes Very Uneven—Recent 
heavy rains have filled wells and 
springs4n Washington county. Pota- 
toes are nearly dug, very uneven, 
some yielding good. Others very light. 
Apples better than expected, mostly 
sold at $1 p bbl. About the usual 
acreage of rye sowed. Threshing most- 
ly done. Nearly all silos filed and 
fodder over. Some call for new milch 
cows and beef. Both bring good 
prices. Not much call for cows com- 
ing fresh in spring. 

Fall Grain Starting Well—Had good 
weather up until Oct 22 in Indiana Co. 
Potatoes are all dug. Corn is being 
husked. Fall grain is making a good 
start. Apples are a short crop, and 
are selling at 75e to $1 p bu. 

Potatoes Rotting _Worse—Buck- 
wheat is threshing out well in Madi- 
son county. One Lebanon farmer 
sold 1000 bushels from 32 acres at 
70c p bu. A lot of 1912 hogs of 6000 
pounds sold for 26c p lb. Potatoes 
are rotting worse now than earlier 
in the season, selling .at the station 


for p bu. Apples are selling for 
50 to p bu. The brick work and 
roof are about completed on the new 
Lackawanna station at LEariville. 
When completed it will be one of the 
finest of its size along the road. 
Crops Unsatisfactory—Cold, disa- 
greeable weather. Very wet in Jef- 
ferson county. Threshing is nearly 
all. finished with a crop away below 
normal and of poor quality. Not 
much corn to husk as but very little 
of the crop matured. Potatoes are 
rotting badly and many farmers 
have carried out of winter storage 
nearly all of the crop. But little hay 
moving as yet although $18 p ton is 
offered. Not much fall plowing 
done. Prices are well maintained on 
all farm products. Butter is scarce 
at 35¢ p lb, cheese 17 to 18c, eggs 
30c¢ p doz. : 
Immature Silage Corn—Corn, oats 
and potatoes are gathered and silos 
are filled with immature corn in St 
Lawrence Co. Perhaps half of the 
field corn is mature. Early sowed oats 
ripened and were harvested in good 
season, but were short and thin 
strawed. Most of the oats were sown 
late, owing to heavy rains at the 
usual time of sowing. They made a 


good growth, but continued wet weath- 


er in Aug, Sept and early Oct kept 
the ground too soft for working ma- 
chinery or gathering the grain until 
the straw was spoiled and muclr grain 
wasted. Potatoes are a fine crop. Not 
very much rot. Pastures are yet green 
and fali feed very good. The average 
net price for Sept _milk at the Buck- 
ton cmy was $1.35 p 100 lbs. Sept 
butter sold at the average price of 
30.1¢ p Ib, 

Niagara Falls, Oct 30—Cabbage sold 
yesterday on our city market at $3 p 
100 heads, all first-class Danish stock. 
I am told this means about 10 p ton. 
Potatoes are a good crop, but rotting 
hadly. Many that appear good are full 
cf dry rot under the skin.—[A. L B. 

Barns Full of Hay—The fall has 
been fine in Chenango Co. Pastures 
and meadows were never in better 
condition, and there is an abundance 
of hay in the barns, There is little or 
no market for hay at present. Pota- 
toes did well, but are now rotting con- 
siderably. The price is only 30c p bu, 
but some are selling for that. Corn is 
only a medium crop. Some is good 
and some very poor. Oct was little, 
if any, colder than Sept, but there 
have been two hard frosts. Not much 
grain is sown, and fall plowing is not 
completed. 


More Buckwheat Sown—Farmers 
are getting along nicely with their fall 
work in Rennselaer Co. Corn is all 
cut and is a good crop as a usual 
thing. Potatoes are being dug. Some 
pieces rotting badly. Apples are not 
a large crop in ‘this section, More 
buckwheat than usual was sown. The 
stand is pretty short, but a very good 
yield. Fresh eggs are in good demand 
at 35 to 40c p doz, butter 35c p Ib. The 
fair at Nassau was very successful. 


Potato Digging in Mud—-While early 
indications pointed to a partial failure 
of corn in Tioga Co it proved to be 
a fair crop. Silage is all secured. 
Potato digging is being conducted-in 
the mud, with a yield of 100 to 300 
bus p acre, one-half rotting in many 
instances. The continued rain pre- 
vented much wheat sowing. Some 
sown in Oct is looking fine, The 
aftermath of meadows and pasture is 
the best in many years New seed- 
ing is fine. Many cows sold to go 
east. 

Crops Satisfactory—Have had an 
abundance of rain for last month 
in Warren Co All crops are very 
good. Potatoes are about an average 
crop. In some places they are ‘de- 
caying badly. Prices are 45 to 50c 
p bu. Oats turned out well, some 
pieces about 40 to 70 e.. p acre. 
The price is 42c p bu. Corn is a good 
average crop. Some fields did not 
mature, Apples are about % a crop 
at $1.50 p. bbl. Cows have kept up 
well. Butter is 38c p ib, eggs 35c 
p doz. 

Not as Much Silage Corn—Potatoes 
are rotting badly in some sections of 
Cayuga Co. Silage corn is not as good 
as a year ago. Apples are moving 
fairly well. -Zvaporators sell at 25 to 

p 100 ibs. Many of the large 
growers are packing fine stock and 
putting in cold storage rather than 
sell at present prices. Tobacco is be« 
ing picked up by the buyers, who are 
eager for it, paying from 10 to 12e p 
ib in bdle. Most of it is bringing ge 
Pp Ib. 

Slow Potato Harvest—The wet 
weather and scarcity of help have 
made the potato harvest very slow in 
Steuben Co. White sprout potatoes 
are nearly one-half rotten. The yield 
would have been very large if they 
had net rotted. Apples are a bumper 
crop, but at present prices there is 
not much in them. 


Potatoes Left in Field—Silo filling 
is about conipleted, with corn badly 
frosted in Onondaga Co. Apples are 
about all eathered and a fair crop, 
selling for 40 to 75c on the city mar- 
ket. Prime hay hele $16 to #18 p 
ton. Begs are scarce at 45¢ p doz. 


Potatoes 
are still rotting. fields on low 

Rods will be left. Contractor Rook- 
wood will have completed five miles 
of good road on Baldwinsville to 
Cicero route this fall. 

Bumper Buckwheat Crop—Apple 
crop though small in this vicinity is 
all harvested. Buckwheat is a bum- 
per crop, with yield of 25 bus p acre 
in Columbia Co. Potatoes are all dug. 
John Pulver of Pine Plains dug 500 
bus from iess than two acres, but the 
general yield is about % acrop. Rye 
is looking fine and a large acreage 
has been sown. A few farmers in this 
vicinity have built silos this fall. 

Drawing Apples to Evaporator— 
Apples are about all picked and most 
all of the farmers are selling them 
instead of putting them in storage 
in Genessee Co. Many farmers in- 
stead of picking their apples and bar- 
reling them, shook them off the 
trees and drew them to the evapora- 
tor, claiming that there was more 
money in them that way, as barreled 
apples are very cheap. Potatoes are 
about all dug and the yield was from 
125 to 200 bus p acre. In many 
fields many were rotten, while 
in other localities no trace of rot was 
found. Produce dealers are offering 
from 35 to 40c p bu for them, but do 
not care to buy many, as they are 
afraid of rot. About haif of the cab- 
bages are harvested, and as yet very 
few are putting any in storage. They 
started selling at $5 p ton, but have 
now dropped to $4. Dealers are not 
putting any in storage yet. A large 
crop is reported. Beans are worth 
$2.40 p bu (white) and $3 p bu (red). 
Very few have threshed yet and there 
is no demand for them. Corneil 
Sent a poultry exhibit by a special 
train through this section last week 
and lectures on poultry raising were 
given. 

Abundant Crops—Cattle are sstill 
grazing. In sheltered places  pas- 
tures are fairly good in Richmond 
Co. Crops are mostly harvested and 
are abundant. Oats $1.10 p bag of 
80 lbs, while corn sells at $2 pv 100 Ibs. 


New York Gene Markets 


At Utica, N Y, Nov 4, the cheese 
making season in this dairy section is 
rapidly drawing to a close. Freezing 
weather the past week has forced the 
teeding of cows in stabies most of the 
time, and the yield of milk has mate- 
rially decreased. The only factories 
now in operation are making skim 
cheese. Uncertainty as to the outcome 
of tomorrow’s election, and because 
all offerings were “late end” cheese, 
resulted in no sales and no quotations, 
what business was done being 
practically of a commission character. 
There were some sales of butter at 31 
@31% p lb, - 

At Watertown, N Y, Nov 2—The 
sales of cheese aggregated 82 lots and 
5160 bxs, No price was quoted by 
the buyers, but it is reported thi 
the quotation was about ltc p Ib, « 
decline of Ic. 


Dairy butter is 32c p ib. 
Many 








At Buffalo, Canadian steers were 
lower Monday, but butcher catt 
were 10@15c higher. The market con 
canners, fresh cows, springers, al:o 
on bulls, was steady and prices same 
as closing figures of the previovs 
week. Total receipts of cattle were 
3625 head. Prime heavy-weight steers 
sold up to $9.50 p 100 lbs, common to 
good weighty steers 8.75, butcher 
steers 8.90, plain weighty steers 7.60@ 
7.85, coarse, thin 7@7.35, yearlings 
7.75@9, handy-weight butcher steers 
7.25@8.60, cows 4. vo. 6. 50, cutters 
3.75@4, canners 3.25@3.75, heifers 4 
@8, feeders 5.40@6.75, stockers 4@ 
5.40, light, thin heifers 4@4.25, ex- 
port bulls 6@6.25, butcher bulls 4.50 
@6, stock bulls 4.25@4.50, milch cows 
and springers 40@75 ea. Receipts of 
hogs amounted to 16,000 head Mon- 
day, the market was steady and 
heavy weights sold at 8@8.20 p 100 
lbs, ro. 8.05, pigs and light 
weights 50@7.75. The best lambs 
sold at 715 @ 7.25 p 100 lbs. Sheep 
were steady, ewes being —_ at 
3.75@4, wethers 4.50@4.75, yearlings 
6@5.50. Total receipts of sheep _ 
lambs were 18,000- head. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, marrow 
beans $3.45 p bu, eggs 42c p doz, live 
fowls and chickens 16c p 1b, home- 
grown potatoes 62c p bu, cabbages 
1.50@2.75 p 100, celery 20@35c p doz, 
cauliflower 50c@1 p bu, turnips 4c, 
apples 1.50@2.75 p bbl, quinces 2@ 
3.75, chestnuts 4@6 p bu. 

At Syracuse, beets 50c p bu, cauli- 
flower 4c ea, cabbage $202.50 p 100, 
carrots 40c p bu, celery 40@60c p doz, 
onions 60c p bu, potatoes 50@60c, 
Hubbard squash Ie p Ib, turnips 40c 
p bu, apples 50@75c, timothy hay 18 
p ton, alfalfa 16, chickens 15c p Ib, 
turkeys 16c, fowls 12%@l5c, ducks 
14c. 

At Albany, corn 74c p bu, oats 42c, 
rye 75c, bran $24.50 p ton, middlings 
29, loose timothy hay 22, clover 18, 
milch cows 25@75 ea, veal calves 7@ 
8c p lb, >-eges 45c p doz, fowls and 
chickens 15c p Ib, ducks and geese 
12@14c. potatoes 22.25 Pp bbl, ap- 
ples 1@2. 4 
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Institutes, Roads and Bears 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


tural school teachers are learning 
much about agricultural education 
through the annual county institutes 
now in progress. At nearly every in- 
stitute one or more speakers lecture 
upon the needs of a broader knowl- 
edge’ of agricultural truths, and the 
accrue from the pursuit 
Lehigh and 


benefits that 
of such infermation 


Berks counties have already made 

marked forward strides in the move- 
ment 

Dr B. T. Galloway, ehfef of the fed- 

1 of plant industry, will 





ington, M« 
ler counti 
sirous of the same advantages. 

At a recent 





eounty can possibly afford. 


D. H. Wyant, a farmer living near 


Punxsutawney in Jefferson county 


has sold $225 worth of Northern Spy 
apples this fall, the product of eight 
trees. He has an orchard of 600 
trees that will soon be in bearing, 
and he expects them to afford a big 


gain over his modest investment. 


Strange as it may seem, there are 
farmers in Pennsylvania who com- 
losses 
caused by bears. The past season was 
favorable, and although fully 400 
bears were killed last year, hunters 


plain of the damages and 


declare that that number will be 
excecded during th 
just opened. 

Fruit, Grain, and Road Affairs 


I. LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 





Farmers manifested much interest 
in the fruit packing demonstrations 
given by the Maryland agricultural 
eollege at the Hagerstown fair. As the 
fruit growing industry is of great im- 
yortance in this county much practi- 
cal information was gained. Methods 
of pruning trees and plates of enemies 
with which fruit growers have to con- 
tend were also shown. Josephus and 
Edward Statelmyer furnished the ap- 
ples for dem tration purposes, They 
are also among the many representa- 
tives from here displaying products at 
the annual meeting of the state horti- 
cultural society at Baltimore. 

Workmer I still packing apples 
for Edgar Line, who has a 10-acre or- 






chard in bearing and will get about 
2400 bushels this year They are of 
the York Imperial, Ben Davis, Black 
Twig and VW » varieties. He sold 
them to a fir it 40 cents a bushel. 
Albert Willhide picked 700 bushels of 
Kieffer pear from a two-acre or- 


chard; 650 hels were marketable. 
‘hey were sold to H. B. Snively at 5 


cents 7 barrel, while the remainder 

were used for cider 
A large acreage was planted in 

wheat this fall and it is up fine. The 


0d through here. Many 
testing their seed 
w vears and with ex- 
Caleb Long secured a 
far larger ) than last year, al- 
though he tested his seed corn both 
years. His 23 acres will produce more 


corn crop is 
i.rmers Nave been 
corn the past f« 
cellent results 





than 700 barrels of corn 

The Williamsport-Pike Co has 
rade a contract with H. E. Bester to 
rebuild the p from Hagerstown to 





Williamsport and to make a first-class 
highway. The work will be started in 
a few deys and will be pushed steadily 
sec the two communities will soon be 
joined by ar dway equal to any in 
the county. 








DELAWARE 


Cowpeas and Sweet Potatoes 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Growers who raise cowpeas for 
seed are nearly done threshing. From 
the reports th« give the crop is up 
to the standard and all seem to be 
well pleased with the outcome. Many 
growers are n making and assort- 
ing their best irieties and choicest 
seeds which are sold to wholesalers, 
who in turn at planting season of- 
times sell them right back to the 
growers from whom they were pur- 
chased. Vines of cowpeas have be- 
come a gre d for stock for the 
past few years ar each season an 
increased acreag planted 

Cowpeas ha become one of the 
staple feeds of many of the farmers 
and it is known as a fattening food 
for all kinds of stock. Besides being 
a great food product farmers have 
become converted to the fact that the 
vines when plowed under and allowed 
to decay prove a great fertilizer and 
therefore many carmers in recent 
years have greatly improved their 
farms by this method. Land brought 
up to a good state of cultivation by 
cowpeas has proved to be an excel- 
lent thing in the production of toma- 









extensive farm manage- 
n Bedford, Blair, Wash- 
reer, Montgomery and But- 
Other counties are de- 


session of the mothers’ 
congress of America a speaker de- 
clared that fully 700,000 women till 
the soil, raise poultry and live stock 
to pay their taxes and send their 
children to school The association 
went on record as being favorable 
to the best possible roads that the 


hunting season 


te ers 


toes and corn. Pumpkins are more 
plentiful this season than for years. 
The ‘size is enormous and flavor very 
good which is due to the dry season. 
Many canneries on the peninsula are 
busy canning pumpkins and sweet 
potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes were never of finer 
quality or size than this season and 
this means much to the growers of 
the lower part of the county for a 
very large acreage was grown and 
the farmers frequently make this 
crop their main money, winner. In 
fact it is a»very profitable business. 
Hundreds of cars of sweet potatoes 
are shipped from that section each 
year and each large grower owns a 
large storage house 1n which the po- 
tatoes are kept until the middle of 
the winter or the _ spring. These 
houses are built especially for this 
purpose and are so arranged that 
they can be heated by a stove and a 
temperature of 60 degrees main- 
tained. 

Thomas Markland has just cam- 
pleted am interesting sweet potato 
experiment that has been closely 
watched by those interested in agri- 
culture in his neighborhood. Last 
spring he had some disinterested per- 
sons measure exactly one acre of 
land. After applying a special fer- 
tilizer the sweet potatoes were care- 
fully planted and cultivated. ‘Last 
week they were dug in the pressenee 
of the same men who had measured 
the land. When all the potatoes were 
gathered there were just 478 baskets 
of prime potatoes and 10 baskets of 
second grade. 





Big Corn Yields Despite Drouth— 
While the state b. ard of agri has not 
offered any prizes for corn yields by 
the acre as in former years for the 
coming corn show in Delaware, it 
made the offer some months ago to 
have a committee appointed to meas- 
ure an acre of corn and also to weigh 
the result of the acre after maturity, 
for all who desire to enter the corn 
contest at the national irigation show 
to be held in New York city during 
late Nov and early Dec. The follow- 
ing farmers took advantage of the 
proposition, showing’ the results: 
James T. Shallcross, Jr, of Middle- 
town, from 1 acre, 110 bus, 47% Ibs; 
Harvey Ball of Marshaliton, 109 bus, 
48% lbs: Alonzo S. Whittock of 
Odessa, 105 bus, ‘2214 Ibs; Naudain & 
Son of Marshallton, 105 bus, 3 Ibs. 
The yield of corn in Delaware this 
year will be fully 3 bus more an acre 
than last vear. This increase is in 
spite of a severe drouth last summer. 


The Eastern Liew Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Nov 4— 
Last week after Msynday the cattle 
market ruled dull, with steers selling 
10@15e off Wednesday and closing 
heavy at a further decline of 10c; 
butls fell off also a small fraction, 
and medium and good cows closed 10 
@15e lower. The extreme seliing 
range for the week was: Steers $4.75 
@9, oxen and stags 3@6.50, bulls 4 
@6, cows 2.25@, veals 5@12, grass- 
ers 2.75@6.50, fed and mixed calves 
5@7, westerns 6@7.75. 

Today there were 105 cars of cat- 
tle and 1710 calves on sale. Steers 
were in moderate supply, active and 
10@25c higher; bulls steady, cows 
generally steady, with some sales of 
medium and good cows 10c higher, 
but the close was a_ trifle easier. 
Calves were in good demand; veals 
firm, grassers and fed calves, here- 
after denominated calves, were firm 
to 25c higher, westerns strong. Steers 
averaging 665 to 1392 Ibs sold at $4.75 
@%8.%) p 100 Ibs, including 17 cars Va, 
1091 to 1302 Ibs average, 6.60@8.50, 

















4 cars Ky do, 1145 to 1325 Ibs. 6.50@ 
8.25, 2 cars Pa do, 1052 to 1115 Ibs, 
7.10. Oxen sold at 4@7.W, bulls 4@ 


5. cows 2.75@5.25, veals 7.50@ 11.50, 
culls 6@7, N Y and Pa calves 4@ 
6.50, prime western 8, yearlings 
38@ 4.50. 

Sheep held up after Monday until 
Wednesday; showed weakness later, 
closing 10@25c lower; lambs cdn- 
tinued to sell slowly with a little 
firmer feeling for choice stock on 
Thursday; closed steady. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $2@ 
4.35, lambs 4@7.25, yearlings 4.50@ 
30. Today there were 39 cars of 
stock on sale. Sheep were strong for 
good stock; lambs active and I@25c 
higher; the pens were well cleared. 
Common to choice sheep sold at 1.50 
@4.25 p 100 lbs, iambs 5@7.40, year- 
lings 4.50@5.50. To» price fot N Y¥ 
lambs 7.40, Pa do 7.25, Ohio do j, 
W_Va do 6.75, Mich 7.25, Vt do 7.12%. 

Hogs fell off after Monday 15c, but 
later showed improvement, closing 
firm, Today with 5 cars on sale the 
market ruled strong for pigs and 
light hogs and steady for others, 
with light to heavy selling at $8@8.30 
p 100 lbs; pigs quoted at 7@8. 

The Horse Market 


Choice heavy drafters and business 
chunks were the leading sellers last 
week and prices firm; second-hand 
work horses in moderate demand and 
steady. Good to choice heavy draft- 
ers are quoted at $300@400 p head, 
with some sales up to 450; chunks 
100 @ 225, 4 2-3-4 
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Feeds with Farquhar Saw Mills 


- what feed you want and are used to—Straight Belt Reamy, Shaft Drive, or — 
y 


Feed—and get it without a cent of extra cost. 


This is or ly one reason w 


Farquhar Mills stand at the head in a class by themselves. Mill_ also made rightor 
left hand, as you want. Our policy is ‘‘ Every convenience for doing quicker 


work,"’ the way you are used to doing it. 


Our mills are equipped with latest 


improved wire cable drive, up-to-date “‘dogs’’ and the best and most accurate set 


works ever designed. Don't forget that you can 


“Cut it with a Farquhar” 


Rapid, accurate cutting done with the least effort and at minimum power. Farquhar 


ning, running stone 

























Locomotive and Cornish Rigs furnish the ideal power for sawing, thrashing, gin- 
crushers or doing general farm work with portable power. 


If your dealer is not a 
Farquhar agent, write to us 
before accepting anything 
that is not up to Farquhar 
standard. We have been 
manufacturing farm machin- 
ery for 57 years—and have a 
reputation for leadership that 
is unquestioned. 

We will send you handsome- 
ly illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalogue on request. 























Intensive Tillage 





Remember, the CUTAWAY disk is the original 
“cutaway”; the CUTAWAY double action harrow, 
iginal double action; the CUTAWAY reversible har- 


the original 


Rigid 
Main 


row, the original reversible; the CUTAWAY extension head 
harrow, the original extension head. CUTAWAY double 
action harrows have all —, of oy? gangs 
compactly h on one rigid main frame, 
which ey secret of successful double 


action harrows. That is one reason why - 


All Curaway 
Single Action 
Harrows Are 
Reversible 
—— 


Cutaway Harrow Co. 


actions are 


Cutaw 


double action harrows grind and pulverize the soil 
finer than other harrows. CUTAWAY double 
all equipped with the detachable 
jointed tongue, which can be removed or replaced 

in one minate, making the harrow into re 4 


: th tee 
ait Sorged sharp, and CLARK 
wood journals, And temember 


, CUTAWAY 
action harrows are reversible. Tite 


for catalog, “intensive cultivation.” 


851 Mein Street, Hidganum, Conn. 


Mak gs of the original CLARK ‘‘ Cutaway’’ implements 


















ment Stations and u 


Fruit Growers” an 


num ber one apples by usi 
ide” is easy to handle 
skin. It will build upa poorl 


y for our 


information for orchardists. 
are free. B. G. Pratt Co. Dept.O 


Don't grow cider apples. Rid your trees of scale and fungous pests and grow 
s ide’’—the one absolutely sure scale spray. 
it will not clog or corrode the nozzle or injure the 
y paying, run down orchard and make it return 
large profits. 1t will maintain a good orchard ia prime condition. 
is the best spray for San Jose. It killseveryscale it reaches. ‘‘Sca 
further, is cheaper and more effective i 
by the best orckardists everywhere. 
solve your scale problem. Our SERVICE DEPAKRTMEN 
thing for the orchard. Bs a to-da 


Seca 
lecide”’ goes 


than lime sulphur. Endorsed by Experi- 
- ““Scalecide” will 
T furnishes every- 
new booklet ‘‘ Pratt’s Handbook for 
Tree Saver.” They contain valuable 
Every fruit grower should have them. 3 
50 Church Street, New York City. 





RA Pant Your Acre 
Wa ee 


Full instructions for planting and caring for eyose 
and shrubs—the boiled-down experience of four 
generations of orchard and nursery men. To 
plant an orchard is the duty of every man. 


Special 
help you start your orchard right; suggest best 
varieties for your locality; advise as to pruning, 
spraying, cultivating, etc. This service is free. 
STARK BROS. Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
LOUSIANA, MO. 


Service Department, in charge 
of trained men, will 


Established 1816 | 





<i. you there is nothing 1 
| The J.T. Robertson Co. . Box T,-Manchester, Conn. 





SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Jervis Spraying has po superior. B 

manufacturers direct and money. 

nat Jaevis Spray Compound males 16 gal- 

Maa gt Shay codaenh womens i ter 

J. it, Hale, the Pench oe 
is better. 
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NEW IDEA 


IN TREE SELLING 
territory; missions on mail orders 

| meet i Wee Sulecl pal working plans; 
| cash weekly, expense stoc 




















== 


, attractive prices. 
nity for permanent and prossabte 
Write today for your territory. 

Nursery Co., Louisiana, Mo 


tft free. 


Have “a roof that’s proof” 


Proof against rain, snow, 
sun, wind, heat, cold, 
sparks, alkalis, acids— 
everything that harms or-— 
dinary roofs. Get the 
roofing made of Nature’s 
perfect weather-proofer— 


Trinidad Lake asphalt con- 
tains natural oils that keep 
Genasco “‘alive’’ and defensive. 
Manufactured asphalts won’t 
do¢that—they dry out; and 
roofings made of them crack 
and leak. Real economy 
prompts you to get Genasco. 


Mineral or smooth surface. Comes read 
and easy for youtoiay. A 
your dealer for Genasco. 
Write us for samples and the 

RoofGuide Book—free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 

smooth-surface roofings, 

makes seams tight without 

on ga and prevents nail- 
eaks 


The Barber Asphalt PavingCompany 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 
log York San Francisco en? 














of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 
Doubles land value—enables 
you to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
out—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof. Why not 
Write Us Now 
Book tells all the 
acts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
aboutthe many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 
reposition that will interest you. Address 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 128 2ist St., Centerville, lowa 
¥ ; sats eq | 





ear—money 
unsatisfac- 7 


both w: 
tory. You can easily earn $108 aay" witha 
HER OOK 


this portable wood saw. Ve ge 1 
refonded and freight 


all kinds of neighbors’ lum- 

itrictly rices—save 
Jeubers profits, rates easily. 
Stick sits low—saw draws iton im. 

mediately machine starts. Ouly $10 

saw to which ripping table oad be 

added. Write for catalogue. 








WE BUY OLD BAGS 
SOUND AND TORN 
We Pay the Freight 
iROQUOIS BAG BS 

128 


bamemery Buffaic,x. ¥. 
Reference Citizens Bank 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
1913 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 


Chicago ... 4 58% .73% .31% 
New York .... 1. 97% .73 39 
Boston ... . - 79 

St Louis ..... 1.0 3 ) 

Toledo ... 

Minneapolis — 

Liverpool 


Cereal Markets Poorly » Supported 


Cash or 
Spot 





the future re- 
consumptive de- 
crops, 
in- 


Whatever may be 
quirements and the 
mands for our splendid grain 
speculative traders have been 
clined to favor the selling side. Fore 
tunately, the law of supply and de- 
mand for the actual produce prevails 
in the long run; and domestic con- 
sumption for wheat, corn and oats is 
bound to prove enormous during the 
next eight months, This, however, 
did not alter the fact that conditions 
have been against speculative sup- 
port. Take wheat: This has been 
buffeted for a month past, chiefly by 
reason of unsettled affairs in eastern 
Europe. One day with the reports of 
glistening bayonets, prices move up 
sharply; the next with imore pacific 
cables, a downturn. 

The wheat market is therefore 
greatly unsettled. At Chicago Dec 
sold under S89c p bu and May around 
'5e before show of recovery, and 
that somewhat feeble. A pprehen- 
sions in western Europe over 
crop damage last summer have 
been modified by better autumn 
weather; yet the belief prevails that 
the U K, France, Germany, Belgium, 
ete, should buy liberally of world’s 
surplus. No 2 red winter wheat in 
store $1.05@1.07°p bu, No 1 northern 
spring 92@93c, No 2 spring S8@90c. 

Corn has sold at the lowest prices 
on the crop, Dec and May working 
down to S0c p bu with indifferent 
recovery. The eastern demand 
for old corn continued very mod- 
erate with No 2 in store selling 
at d59ec. 

Oats sympathized with other ce- 
reals, averaging weaker on a fairly 
active speculative and cash business, 
Standard oats in store 3114 @32c. 

Field seeds were offered sparingly 
with little new in the situation. Prime 
timothy was quoted around 4c p Ib, 
clover “"18%c, hungarian and millet 1 
a@1%ec, buckwheat 1% @1%c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR J 





Cattle, —Hogs-, 


1912 1911 1912 1911 
Chicago . 9. $8.10 $6.75 
New York . 
Buffalo 
Kansas City 
Pittsburg 


Per 100 Ibs 





At Chicago, during the last week of 
Oct, the cost of medium quality beef 
cuts was lowered, but it had no ma- 
terial effect upon broadening the out- 
let of this kind of beef. The trade for 
choice steers is holding up well, for 
the old reason of shortage of supplies 
of these grades, Arrivals of steers 
which will sell at $9.50@10.50 p 100 
lbs are not more than to fill demand, 
and, in fact, sometimes there are not 
enough. The eastern situation is re- 
ported as far from encouraging to 
western dealers, since the eastern 
slaughterers continue to get a liberal 
crop of cattle from the eastern feed 
lots and pastures. This tends to re- 
strict the shipping demand here. 

Stock cattle are moving in” large 
numbers toward the Northwest. Be- 
cause of the general shortage in that 
territory, due to the drouth last year, 
there is a general desire on the part 
of farmers and ranch men to get back 
into the cattle business, An abun- 
dance of cheap hay is also a factor in 
this movement. From Texas through 
Denver a large number of cattle are 
moving to South Dakota and Montana. 
It is the intention of purchasers to 
feed the cattle during the winter, put 
them on grass early in the spring, and 
let them run one winter on the opr. 
range. The same preparation is re- 
ported in the southwest to restock 
Kansas pastures. 

Bullish predictions in the hog mar- 
kt have not met with much success of 
late, A slump of 50@75c p 100 lbs on 
hdgs was recorded ‘the last week of 
Oct. For instance, on Oct 21, the 
average price paid for hogs at Chica- 
zo was $8.85 p 100 Ibs; one week later 
the quotation was only 8.12. Receipts 
at all the large western markets are 
running comparatively heavy, and it is 
said that the recent increase is due 
largely to the decline in hog prices. 
Total receipts of hogs at the six great 
western markets the last week of Oct 
totaled about 68,400 head. For the 
tirst 10 months of this year receipts 
were 15,450,000, against 15,237,000 dur- 
ing a like period in 1911. 

During Sept and Oct, mutton con- 
sumption in the U S made its greatest 





record, Packers slaughtered about 
1,000,000 head monthly. A large for- 
tion of the current slaughter is going 
into immediate consumption. Since 
Jan 1, the six great western markets 
have recieved about 11,000,000 head of 
sheep and lambs; and it is stated that 
not much over 10% of these went back 
into the country for finishing pur- 
poses, and that fully half of these 
have since been pacarned to the mar- 
ket, 

Prices have dropped again on sheep 
und lambs, Feeder buyers are bidding 
on suitable aged and yearling stuff, 
which gives this class fairly steady 
prices, Fed wethers are quoted at 
$4.15 @4.50 p 100 Ibs, range wethers 4 
@4.50, feeder wethers 3.65@4.25, 
yearlings 4.75@ ewes 3@ 3.90, na- 
tive lambs 5.75 @7, > S@7, feeding 
lambs 6@6.60. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all unces are wholesale Taney refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country nees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small wa to 


o retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured, 


5.73, 
range 





inst 
té 


consig 


Beans 

Beans are not all harvested at this 
date, Nov. The majority of the crop 
has been secured in condition, 
The price in this count $2.104 
2.25 p bu. Yield is abot TS 
large as a year ago—[B. C., 
axe, Mich. 

We have a fair 
some of them were 
good condition. yn 
the crop had not yet 
Prices vibrate about 
for white field beans. Red beans are 
a very short crop, and buyers are of- 
fering $3 a bu. Rust injured the red 
crop in this vicinity.—[M. S. D., Ba- 
tavia, N Y. 

Buyers 


as 


Bad- 


crop of beans and 
harvested in very 
Nov 1 part of 
been harvested. 
$2.25 p 62 Ibs 


are paying about $2 p bu 





American Agriculturist 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
LIGHT BRAHMAS—Six Apr April peas $10, yearling 
trio $5. Splendid, farm raised. Bargain . COPE 
LAND, Canton, N Y. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, Single Comb, Brown Leghore 
cockerels. MRS J. M. BROOKMAN, Ft Plain, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB Black ee stock from heave 
laying prize winners. G. MILLER, Oxford, N JL 


PERRY STEVES 











SALE—Hambur¢g cockerels. 
City, Pa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS broke to gue 
and field and guaranteed. If you want good onee 
and at the right price, write me. Stamp for reply. 
H. C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, O. 


FOR 
Union 








FOX AND 
Pups 2 to 15 months 
money FAIRMOUNT 


RABBIT HOUNDS thoroughly broken 
old. Guaranteed or reture 
KENNELS, Red Lion, Pa 





10,000 FERRETS FOR SALE. Write 
and catalog, it’s free DE KLEINE 
Jamestown, Mich. 


for price list 
BROS, Box 6& 





10 BROKEN BEAGLE hounds, AM- 


BROSE TAYLOR, West 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN wanted for government posk 
tions. $90 month. Annual vacacions. Short hours 
No “‘layoffs.’” Common education sufficient, Over 
12,000 appointments coming. Influence unnesessars. 
Farmers eligible. Send postal immediately for fre 
list of positions apne FRANKLIN INSTITUTS, Dem 
G 19, Rochester, Y. 


and rab 4 
Chester, . 














MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
positions. $90 month; annual vacatio 
no “‘layoffs;’’ common education sufficien 
ippointments coming; , influence 
eligible. Send postal immedia 
tions open. ee 


Rochester, 


£ovem me ne 
short hours; 

r 12,008 
ry; farmers 
list ef posi- 
Dept H 22%, 


y for free 
INSTITU TH, 





GOVERNMENT CUSTOMS 
way mail clerk examinations 
prepared by former United 
tary-examiner. Free booklet-—O. 
SERVICE SCHOOL, Rochester, 


rai 
Ct 


Internal revemue, 
everywhere seen. 
States civil serviece se 


“Te 
ie TERSON CiVIL 





MEN — te ype ee We teach yoe 
at home. $25 weekly eed Eara $18 
weekly while learning. ROC HE SSTER. AUTO scHOeOok 
958, Rochester, ° 





WANTED—Railway 
enue and postal clerks. 
now. Trial lesson free. 
Louis. 


In -<iigee Ker 
Prepare 
“or gn, = 


mail, customs, 
aminations 


Wr ite OZME- NT, 





Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT its one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

“THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, a8 we canot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday 
tion in issue of the following oWeek. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, aoe will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARK 

NO BLACK-FACED ae or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York Oity 


Farmers’ 


to guarantee inser- 








LIVE STOCK 
FINE Berkshire herd boar, Model 
farrowed September 14, 1910. First- 
right in every way; photo to those 
interested. Also full sister to above. Price, open $35; 
if bred $45 Masterpiece and Lord Premier’s strains, 
young toars and sowg at reasonable prices. Regis- 
tered and transferred free. A. G. BARLOW, Medina, 


$40 BUYS A 
Rex 4th 160038 
elass stock getter; 





RAMBOUILLET 
mutton breed; ;rams 
carload. Price and 
goats. Send for prices. 


SHEEP—The 
and ewes for sale 

sheep will please. Also Angora 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


Berkshires, 
akin. Bred 
HAMILTON, 


great wool and 





REGISTERED POLAND-C HINAS, 
‘hester Whites; all ages, ma not 
service boars; Collies, Beagles, P. 

Pa. 





te CALF, three months old, few 


kin randson of Eminent 2d, imported. 
IDL ‘ANE FARM DAIRY, Easton, Pa. 


Price $35. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS id wes, 


Ayrshire bull 
calves. CHAS RYDER & ‘SON, 4 


“Barnerville, N 





REGISTERED ppg pigs, $8 each, 
$21 WHITE BELT FAR) Plainville, N Y¥ 


LARGE English Yorkshires 
ages. ROBERT EDDY 


SHROPSHIRE eee 
190, cheap. H. cRT, 


3 for 





Spl —_ 


stock. All 
Cattaraugus rZ 





RAMS weighing 170 to 
Lodi, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Berkshire sow 
gilt. ALBERT PRUDI WW, 


MERINOS, Tunis and Suffolk sheep. 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


OI C pigs. 


and nine oe also one 
Medina, N ¥. 





AUSTIN 





BARGAINS in ——e ANSEL 


FAUCETT, Dundee, N 
MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. ess work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on_big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


MILK TICKETS—Express 
TRAVERS BROTHERS, 


MACHINERY 


ROY 


tle, dur 








prepaid. Samples free. 


Gardner, Mass. 
AND IMPLEMENTS 


SWING STANCHIONS comfortable for cat- 

nble and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet 

s and full irfformation by writing the manu- 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER, 44-124-page periodical, up-to- 
date. Tells all you want to know about me - 
management of poultry for pleasure or 
months for 10¢. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 10, 
Syracuse, N Y. 


SILVER SPANGLED Hamburg and White Crested 
Black Polish cocKerels, 80e each. AUSTIN JACK- 
SON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 











$75 MONTH PAID railway 
tions coming. Preparation 


STITUTE, Dept H 19, 


mail clerks. Examina< 
free. FRANKLIN IN- 
Rochester, NY. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—Write for list @& 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Ber! 
19, Rochester, N Y. 7 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
A HOUSEKEEPER in a family of two in a county 
home. 


No objection if she has a child to care fos. 
0. F. AND MARY BENTON, Mendon, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—150% profit. 
and brush attached. Used on every 
door step. Easy sales. Going fast. 


of free outfit. THOMAS SCRAPER 
St, Dayton, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








New patented shoe scrape 
porch or sutsids 
Write foc terms 
CO, 3053 Thing 











STOCK, TOOLS, CROPS, LOCATION, $6560—1'® 
acres of the finest kind of lanc 25 acres ef rive 
flats, located on Chenango on “about 10 miles om 
of Binghamton, on macadam road, beautéul view, 
and only % mile to high school, churches, storeg 
RR station, and all conveniences. There is a neaci® 
new house, painted white, running water in kitchem, 

32x44 basement barn, new condition, with cemes® 

Painted red; running water. Fine silo 1l4x@® 

250 tons; $1000 werth of oak and ghesinw’ 
timber; loads of ali kinds of fruit. Included are & 
excellent cows, nearly all cost $100 apiece; 1 bul, 
1 two year old heifer, 5 yearlings, 2 dandy horses 
1 hog, 50 hens, 15 ton hay, straw, 50 bu oats, & 
acres buckwheat, 50 ton cornfodder, 1 reaper # 
binder, 1 sulky plow, 1 mowing machine, 1 whed 
cake, 1 lumber wagon, 1 new buggy, 1 light doubip 
harness, 1 new cultivator, 1 walking plow, | drag 
heavy sileighs, milk wagon, single harness, doublp 
harness, 1 hay rake, open buggy, small tools; ever~ 
—— to start with; $6500. Personal property alomm 
is worth more than $2000. Now this is semethiag 
that will go at once, so if you are looking for @ 
rattling good bargain come and talk with me ef orem 
HIRAM NTZ REALTY CO, 304 Phelps Bidg 
Binghamton, N Y. 











FARM WITH 1000 APPLE TREES, 115 acree 
$1600, easy terms, The apple orchard now on th 
farm will make independent the owner who gives & 
Proper care; chance to set many more apple anf 
peach trees if desired; all conditions i Cm 
25 tons hay; pasture for 6 cows; lots of wood, 7-roem 
Slate roof house with ell, two barns, several larg 
sheds, store house, sugar house; water piped’ to hows: 
and barn. Owner’s business takes him away, ané @ 
taken now he will throw in complete sugar-makixg 
outfit, lot of fitted wood, etc. The bargam of dm 
year at $1600, part cash. Further information @ 
this and a 75-acre fruit and potato farm for $1008, 
page 60, ‘‘Strout‘s Farm Catalog 35, copy free 
7 STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, @ 
34th St and 170 Broadway, York. 


E. A 
West New 





FOR SALE—At South Bethlehem, 
an estate, a very desirable piece of 
a mile from West Shore 
to church, school, post office anc stores, 
nearly two acres of land, fruit of all 
ti lawn, large poultry house, wood house, wads 

smoke house; aa road te Albam. 
peationtoms addre ez * ILTSIE AM® 
TAN ATTEN, executors, South Bethlehen. 


N ¥, to chow 
property, haf 
railroad station; cenvenie 
large Lous, 
kinds; beaw- 





for sale. Improved 


SOUTHERN_ FARM lands 
acreage for indivi lud 


unimproved. Large or small 
farms or colonization. Good healthy location com 
venient to southern railway. Equable climate. Som 
crop can be grown the year round. Low price, eag 
terms. Write for particulars. FRANK EB. BLAKE 
299 Broadway, N Y. 





COME TO VIRGINIA NOW, because we are offex 

inducements to purchasers during th 

farms, reasonable prices. \Wrie 

for iNustrated catalog. SOUTHSI RS 
REALTY CO, Petersburg, Va. 





LARGE FARM WANTED with stock and tools, i 
exchange for new apartment block in Boston, Mae, 
rented for $792 monthly. Will adjust difference ts 

ce by cash or mortgage. HENRY J. STEINBEDS, 


Webster, Mass. 





OUR CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS grow 
crops with large erate and they 
now. Come and see them, or send for 
B. J — RNEY & CO, 309 Bastable leds 


Syracuse, 





EB OF THE BEST productive, finest situsie 
dairy and all around farms in New York state. 2@ 
acres. For description writa CG D. SMITH, Fue 
Plain, N Y. 
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fer field beans, and the crop is about 
28% iarger than a year ago. Quality 
is excellient.—[L. C. H., Owosso, 
Mich 

I estimate the average yield of pea 
beans from Mich at 15% greater than 
a year ago. The acreage was in- 
creased this year 10 to 15%. Quality 
of the crop is better. Acreage of 
red kidneys was about the same as 
in 1911, but the yield was 25% lighter. 


Practically no threshing of the latter 
variety accomplished.—[C. E. D. P., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

The bean crop was late in matur- 
isg owing to wet weather. Yield 
is below average and quality rather 


Present quotations $2.15 p bu. 


poor. 
{M. H. P., Flint, Mich. 
At New York, a few odd lots of 


state and marrow beans are arriving 
and late sales have been reported up 
to $6 p 100 Ibs. Very few domestic 
and pea beans have arrived, and the 


inquiry is small. Pea beans are 
quoted to $5.10, medium do, red kid- 
ney, 1911, 4.75, black 4.50, yellow eye 
do, lima 6.40. 
Eggs 

At New York, current receipts of 
eges are showing only a small por- 
tion of strictly fresh goods. These 
sell promptly at a firm market. Lots 


closely graded and can- 
died, showing a good proportion of 
new laid quality, bring 32@34c p doz. 
Fresh gathered eggs are quoted at 26 


that are very 


@38c, refrigerator 20@24c, hennery 
eggs 38@ 5c. 
Evaporated Fruit 

At New York, the evaporators, af- 
ter obtaining a late start, are now 
making headway Choice evaporated 
apples sell at 54405%c p Ib, fey 6% 
fi ic. The future up-state market is 
weak: and unch: inge d. Waste is 
quoted at $1.40@1.50 p 100 Ibs, chops 
L75@a@2 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, high-grade pears are 
selling well, and fcy Kieffer, when 
not too ripe, are in demand at $1.25 
a@2.25 p bbl, Seckel 5@10c, Sheldon 
406.50, Clairgeau 3.50405, Anjou 3@ 
3.00, Duchess 2.50@3.50. Up-river 
grapes are in good demand at 40@S85c 
p case, cranberries 5.50@7.50 p bbl, 
quines 3.50@4.50 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, prime timothy hay is 
meeting a good demand, while the 
cheaper sorts are cleaning up slowly. 
Medium grades make up the bulk of 
supply. ‘Rye raw is steady at 8U@ 
90c p 100 lbs, prime timothy hay 
about $1.20, No 1 1.15, No 8 95e, 
mixed clover 1.05, clover 95c. 

Honey 

At New York, the market is quiet 
on honey and demand aboufi equal to 
supply. Clover comb sel¥, at 12@ 
iG6e p ib, extracted 8%@9%c, buck- 
wheat, comb 11 @ i3¢, extracted 
T@T¥e. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, demand for mill feeds 
is fair, and the tone of the market 
steady. Coarse western spring bran, 
in 100-Ib sks, to arrive, sells as high 
as $22.85 p ton, standard middlings 
23.25, red dog 31.85, linseed oil meal 
a: brewers’ meal 1,47 p 100 lbs, grits 
1 48, flakes 1.95. 

Nuts 
chestnuts are 
selling fairly 


in lib- 
well. 


At New York 
eral supply and 
Northern are quoted at $5@7 p bu, 
according to quality, southern 2.50@ 
5, large cultivated 144.50. Hickory 
nuts hold about steady but are in 
free supply; price 1.50@2. 

Potatoes 
price for potatoes is $1@1.05 
p bbl. Crop is all harvested and yiela 
is very uneven, from 25 to 160 bbls p 
acre.—[G. W. P., Presque Isle. Me. 

Potato crop is mostly harvested. 
About 10% is rotted in the field. The 
yield is light and prices average $1@ 


The 


1.10 p bbl.—[J. A. D., Presque Isle, 
Me. 

Seme fields of potatoes are a per- 
fect failure because of rot and many 
missing hills. Other growers har- 
vested a bountiful crop. Some of the 
yields this year were good. In - this 


ged 175 bbls to 
field 192 bbis 


20 acres avera 
S-acre 


vicinity 
the acre, anothe 





p acre. One grower planted a barrel 
of seed potatoes and harvested 5 
bbis.. Price to farmers on Oct 31 was 
$1.35 p bbl.—[M. J., Kingman, Me. 

Big crop of potatoes here, but 
blighted and much rot in the ground. 
[N. CG. M., = a N Y. 

At New York, Maine potatoes in 


bags on the dock are selling at about 
$1.80 p 180 lbs. Yard prices are with- 
out material change. Long Island 
potatoes are quoted at $2@2.50 p bbl, 
Jersey 1.50@1.75, state 50c@1.75 p 
180 Ibs, southern sweet 1@1.50 p bbl, 
Jersey 1.50@2. 
Poultry 

At New York, trading in live poul- 
try is slow. Prices continue about 
steady. Live turkeys, mixed hens and 
toms sell at about 16c p lb, southern 
chickens 13%c, northern 14%, fowls 
do, southern ducks 13c, western 14c. 
Dressed spring turkeys are less plen- 
tiful and sell at 15@23c p ib,.. old 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


mixed 16@17c, fresh-killed broilers, 
milk-fed @28c, corn-fead 20 

friers 15@18c, Va milk-fed broilers ~ 
weighing 2 Ibs and under 22@ 24c, 3 to 


3% Ibs and over 16@17c, western 
corn-fed broilers 14@19c, roosters 10 
@lic, spring ducks 14@18%c, prime 
white squabs weighing 6 to 16 Ibs to 
doz $2.25@4.50 p doz, 


Vegetables 


Acreage of cabbage was somewhat 
larger. Condition of the crop fine, 
price to farmer $3.50 p ton. Heads 
rather large.—[W. B, E. Co, Fre- 
mont, O. 

Cabbage acreage more than average. 
Heads are fair size and solid, Some 
fields were badly blighted and crop 
injured by wet weather. A few cars 
have been shipped at $8 p ton. This 
week prices are lower, about 7. About 
fialf the crop was harvested by Nov 
L—[B. B., Waterford, Pa. 

Forty per cent more yield of cab- 


bage this year than in 1911. Plants 
making an excellent crop. Selling at 
$4.50@5 p ton from the field. Heads 


are solid and of large size.—[J, H. C., 
Kent, N Y, 

Cabbage yield was somewhat larger 
than in 1911, possibly 25%. Weather 
has been favorable. Dealers are of- 
fering $4.50@5 p ton.—[S. L. V. D., 
Canandaigua, N Y, 

Nearly all storehouses are 
a large acreage still in the fields. A 
larger area was devoted to cabbage 
this year than usual, Crop is well ma- 
tured, of good quality and selling at 
$3@3.50 p ton. Sales are slow.—[W. 
L. M., Pleasant Prairie, Wis. 

At New York, cabbage is plentiful 
and slow. Danish seed continues low 
at $8@11 p ton, domestic $6@S, 
white 50@75c p bbl, red $1@1.125, 
cauliflower 15¢@1.25 p bbl, short-cut 
$1.25@2, celery 15@35c p doz stalks, 
eggplant $1@2.75 p bbl, state lettuce 
50c @ $1.25 p 2-doz cra, Va 15@40c p 


full and 


bskt, lima beans $1@1.50 p bskt, Va 
peas $2.25@2.75 p bu, parsnips $1@ 
1.25-p bbl, romaine 50@75c p cra, 


radishes 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, beets $1 
@1.50, turnips, white 75c@$1 p bbl, 
rutabaga D@M0c, tomatoes Soc@$1 p 
bskt. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OBEAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 





1912.. 82% 32 29 
1911.. 33% 33% 31 
1910.. 33 32 30% 
1909... 32% 33 30% 


Butter 

At New York, fcy fresh cmy butter 
meets a good demand and sells at 
about 32%c p Ib. Buyers are in the 
market for high quality and are will- 
ing to pay the price. Miscellaneous 
lots of cmy butter sell at 27@3lc, 
state dairy, in tubs, 24@3lc. 


At Elgin, Nov 4, cmy butter ad- 
vanced 2c p lb. The market is firm 
at 3l1c. 


At Chicago, there is some outside 
demand for cmy butter, but local 
consumption is taking a large portion 
of the receipts. All descriptions of 
fresh mixed are selling well. The 
make is falling off and receipts are 
short of a year ago. This is partly 
accounted for in the increased con- 
sumption at production points. Choice 
cmy butter continues to sell at about 
29¢ p Ib, miscellaneous lots 26@ 28c. 
Dairy butter is in fair demand at 
25 @ 27c. 

At Cincinnati, 
Ip, dairy 26c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 32e, dairy 28c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 32 %e, dairy 25%c. 

At Buffalo, cemy 33c, dairy 3lc. 

At Syracuse, dairy 32c. 

At Baltimore, cmy 31%c, dairy 22c. 

At Philadelphia, emy 3c. 

At Columbus, cmy 33c, dairy 27%c. 

At Albany, emy 30c, dairy 28¢ 


Cheese 

At New York, the market is quiet, 
and some of the fresh receipts are 
going into _storage, owing to the im- 
possibility of moving the same. There 
has been moderate trading within the 
range of 17@17\%c p Ib as fo quality. 
Specials are held at 17% @18\c, 
daisies 18%4c, skims 124%4,@1b5c. 

At Chicago, a steady to firm feéling 
fs maintained in the cheese market. 
Prices are high. Twins are quoted at 
about 16c p Ib, daisies, young Ameri- 
cas and ———- lic, Swiss 17% @ 
19c, limburger %@16c, brick 16 
@16%c. 


emy butter 32%c p 


Activity in Onion Trade 


In parts of the middle west, namely 
Michigan and Indiana, conditions this 
fall have been such as to cure the on- 
ion crop rapidly and make the onions 
firm and sound and ready for storage. 
The bulk of the commercial crop is fit 
for storage, but in Ohio conditions 
have not been so favorable, as signed 
paragraphs below indicate. There has 
been much rot, especially in white on- 
ions, and the shrinkage is large. 

In New ry the onion sit- 
uation seems to be brighter than in 


the Ohio district... Growers in Massa- 


chusetts, although they have not re- 


» cetved high prices this year, have a 


good crop of sound onions. The col- 
or of the onions is even better than 
usual and in size nothing is left to 
be desired. There are plenty of large 
onions and supply is ample of the 
medium-sized kinds which are just 
right to be sold at retail by the quart 
measure. Prices have not changed 
from 30 to 40c p bu to the grower in 
the northern part of Massachusetts, 
but in Boston they are lower. 
According to the many reports re- 
ceived by American Agriculturist re- 
cently concerning the onion crop of 
Ohio, the situation, boiled down, is as 
follows: Storage houses in Ohio are 
filled with onions. The crop was pur- 
chased at 25@30c p bu for yellow on- 
ions, 35@55c for white, and 30@40c 
tor red. These prices are for the on- 
ions delivered at storage houses, and 
are about half as much as the grow- 
ers received in the fall of 1911. The 
onion crop in Ohio, according to re- 
ports, is divided about equally be- 
tween white, yellow and red onions, 
Three of the large distributing 
points in the Scioto marsh district are 
Alger, McGuffey and Foraker. These 
points are the principal sh ipping 
points, because they are large stor: 
centers, The holdings on Dec 1, I! N11. 
at these three points were reported to 
be 105,000 bus of yellow onions, 178,- 
000 red, and 71,000 white, or a total of 
24,000 bus in the district. Estimates 
of the holdings at present in this dis- 
trict range from about 370,000 to 400,- 


000 bus. 

As will be remembered by readers 
of American Agriculturist our final 
enion report pointed out the fact that 
acreage in this vicinity was greatly 
enlarged this year, This, in a way, ac- 
counts for the great increase in pro- 


auction, and lower prices this year. 
The Loss in Ohio 

Yield of onions was large this sea- 
son on an acreage 25% larger than a 
year ago. Onions show a large 
amount of rot and the _ shortage is 
very heavy, in many instances as 
much as 25 to 30%. This is true, es- 
pecially of white onions. Shipping 
has been free and prices paid grow- 
ers range from 25 to 40c p bu.—[A, I 
McGuffey, O. 

The onion market 
many onions are stored as last year, 
and farmers have plenty of onions on 
hand.—[B. B. W., Alger, O. 

Heavy rains caused some damage to 
onions grown on low land. Yield runs 
as high as 1000 bus p acre. Prices 
range from 70@90c p 100 Ibs, accord- 
ing to quality, About one-half the 
crop is sold, and the balance will be 
in 30 days, as we have no storage 
houses here.—[H. B. 8., Kent, O. 

In Geneva township, the onion crop 
is somewhat larger than usual. Many 
fields, however, are not producing 
what they promised earlier. Prices 
have been 35@40c p 56 Ibs. I believe 


is slow. Not as 


dealers are not storing.—[E. L. C., 
Geneva, O, 

Only a few acres of onions are 
raised in the vicinity of Woodstock, 
but I hear reports from the marsh 


north of here that onions are soften- 
ing badly. All my onions are sold and 
shipped to Pittsburg. Buyers are pay- 
ing about 35c p bu for choice onions. 
Yields are very large, from 500 to 1100 
bus p acre, I do not expect high 
prices this season, Stock seems to be 
good and hard, ae the usual 
amount stored.—[E. C., Geneva, O. 

In this vicinity SO 1),000 bus of 
onions were grown, 40,000 of which 
were placed in storage. Growers tried 
to store all onions possible. That is 


customary here. Onions are now sell- 
ing at @50c p 46-lb bus.—[J. B., 


Creston, O. 

Most of the onion crop is sold and 
shipped. Quality of the crop is poor. 
Growers received around 40c p bu 
for the crop.—[T. M., Alvada, O. 

Not as many acres of onions were 
sown last spring as the year before 
but the yield is greater and quality 
is good. There is some complaint 
with some buyers that onions are too 
large. . Current price is about 35c p 
bu. There is much hesitancy about 
storing.—[C. T., Geneva, O. 

The onion crop is a large one, one 
of the largest ever grown in this vi- 
cinity. Prices are low, onions now 
selling at 35c p bu. Growers are stor- 
ing freely, and I think at least 100 
cars have been loaded at this point.— 
[F. 0. S., Perry, O. 

Wholesale Prices Lower 


At New York, there is a fair trade 
in fancy onions. Some of the receipts 
of late from Orange Co, N Y, have 
sold as high as $1 p 100 ibs. These 
sales have been of strictly fancy 
stock. The range in values continues 
irregular, owing to the quality of re- 
ceipts. State and western white or 
yellow sell at 30c@1 p 100-lb bag. Ct 
valley 1@1.10, white pickling 1,50@ 

8 p bskt, or 1.25@2 2.50 p cra. 

At Boston, supplies are heavy and 
prices lower and easy, since the de- 
mand is slow and receivers are anx- 
ious to make sales. For Ct valley 
stock, $1.15 p 100-Ib bag is the limit 
in a wholesale way and that for fcy 
goods; rather good onions are sell- 
ing at 1 p bag. In a jobbing way, 
1 is a general figure, though a lit- 
tle more fis sometimes ootained. 













DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


ARE IN A CLASS 
ALL BY THEMSELVES 
As much superior to other 
separators as other separators 
are to gravity setting systems, 
The De Laval Separator Co, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


































AGENTS 


MAKE $30 


thing for sieeckien 6b 


ay Buggy Tope, , : 
up Grain Beg 
oes Wire Cute’ A, Tm 


Makes @ neat durable repair and quickly, 
diam ad point grooved needle, a hollow handle, plat 
meta) parts, a shrttle and a bobbin holding 24 8 
best waxed linen thread 
carried in the ooket Special discounts to agenta, 
Perrine says id 9 on way home with eample. o 
Spenser writes ‘Sold 11 first 4 hours.”” Reg. price $1.00 
Complete sample with I large. 1 small, 1 curved 
needle, a shuttle, 0 a bobbin of thread cone 
postpaid for GOc, 2 for $1.00. Get one kee 
month or so, men 3} your Harness, etc., and t A, i 
you are not emiicied return the Aw! and we will refund 
your money, Send quick for sample and instructions, 


ANCHOR MFG.CG. Dept.i440 DAYTON,G 


too. Has @ 






No extra tools ne ale 




















SAVE HALF THE LABOR 


in sawing wood. You can do this 
aud at the same time, cut more 
wood in a given time than.in 
any other way by using 











SAWING MACHINE 


Table is mounted on groovea rolls, moves 
easily—cut of saw down instead of 
against the 


as in old style ma- 
chines. Must be seen to appreciated. e also 
manufacture Drag Saws, Saw and Shingle “vile. 
Get our p' ea Can jp they will surprise you. 
Ask about Molsts. Send for prices and full information. 











lreland Machine & Foundry Co., 17 State St., Norwich, &. Y. 


20 








Reasons Why You Shoulda 


Investigate the SANDOW 


Kerosene Siaionsry EXGiNE 


It rans op kerosene (coal! oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 











y 
: or peeaite- tent weight — great 
D power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
gZero~—compleve, ready t0 run—chil- 





elad guarentee -- I money- 

back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
bend tolay for — 

which shows how Savlow be 

te you. Our special ad 


engine soid in your county. (167% 


troit Metor Cur 
106 Canton ave., eters 














NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


The Young Farmer 


Some Things He Should Know 
By DR. THOMAS F. HUNT 


Formerly Dean and Director of Penn. State 
College, now Dean and Director of the 
University of California. 

Farming more and more is coming to be 
based on science, and no longer is haphazard 
guesswork, into which luck enters, the con- 
trolling factor. Here is a book which every 
man, young or old, taking up farming as a 
life work, will find an interesting, readable, 
practical guide covering the whole subject. 
The author, who is one of the safest and 
wisest counselors in this country on agricul- 
tural matters, is himself a farmer and has had 
wide experience with young men and farmers, 
obtained through his many years’ association 
in college work. This new book was written 
for the young man, although it is fully as use- 
ful to farm people of all ages and will prove 
extremely valuable to those who read it. The 
following table of contents will indicate the 
nature of splendid suggestions and advice in 
pointing out the things the young farmer 
ought to know: Essentials of Success, Means 
of Acquiring Land, Farm Organization, Op- 
portunities fa Agriculture, Where to Locate, 
Size of Farm, Selection of Farm, The Farm 
Scheme, The Rotation of Crops, The Equip- 
ment, How to Estimate Profits, Grain and 
Hay Farming, The Cost of Farming Opera- 
tions, The Place of Intensive Farming, Rea- 
sors for Animal Husbandry, Returns from 
Animals, Farm Labor, Shipping, Marketing, 
Laws Affecting Land and Labor, Rural Legis- 
wg Demy Rural Forces Illustrated. 288 pages. 
5x7 inches. Net... cecccc eevee Sl5O 
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Another Egg Laying Contest 


The second national egg laying con- 
fest is now being arranged at Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo, under the direction 
of T. E. Quisenberry, director of the 
Missouri poultry experiment station. 
"his contest will act as a sequel to 
the contest which is about to close, 
#nda from which such valuable infor- 
r.ation has been obtained for the ben- 
«fit of poultry husbandry. 

Twenty breeds of chickens have 
been entered in the second contest. 
Bach breed is represented by 30 hens, 
making 600 hens in all. These pens 
come from England, Canada, and the 
United States. An additional 100 
hens will be used on the outside to 
try out a breeding and a feeding ex- 
periment along with the regular con- 
test, the hens being trap-nested, rec- 
erds kept, and the reports made each 
month. 

The feeding experiment will consist 
ef 10 pens, each pen being composed 
ef five Buff Orpingtons and five Sin- 
gie Comb White Leghorns. These 
two varieties are used so that notes 
ean be kept as to what effect the dif- 
ferent feeds have upon the large and 
emall breeds. Each of these birds 
are bred from the same pen, are the 
fame age, and about the same weight. 
The 10 pens will each be fed a dif- 
ferent ration, as follows : No 1, Cor- 
nell laying ration; No 2, Maine laying 
ration; No 3, Guelph, Can, laying ra- 
tion; No 4, Connecticut laying ration; 
No 5, Saylor’s laying ration; No 6, 
farmers’ ration; No 7, feed of all 
kinds before fowls at all times; No §, 
grain fed by automatic feeder; No 9, 
confined for entire year and result 
compared with free range; No 10, 
green bone and meat, compared with 
ary beef scraps. The exact formulas 
for each method will be announced 
Jater. This will make 700 hens in the 
next contest. 


Egg Contest Closes 





The egg-laying contest at the Con- 
necticut experiment station at Storrs, 
which has attracted much attention 
the past year, came to an end last 
week. This event was international 
in character, having pens from Eng- 
Jand entered. It continued for 52 
weeks. Final scores and interesting 
@eductions will be available for an 
early issue. 

There was a marked falling off in 
the egg production the last week of 
the contest, when a total of 560 eggs 
was produced. This is 132 less than 
the preceding week. For the week, a 
pen of White Wyandottes owned by 
W. B. Candee of New York came first. 
Next in line was a pen of Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, owned by Mrs 
Harris Lehman of Kentutky. Third 
honors of the week went to a pen 
of Rose Comb Reds, owned by E. 8. 
Edgerton of West Willington, Ct. A 
pen of American Dominiques, owned 
by Mrs Louis Hiller of Unionville, Ct, 
pr duced 17 eggs, only three less than 
the pen of staat ced birds that cap- 
tured second. 


Hints to Breeders on Buying 


JAMES J, SHEPHERD 





Tt igs no small undertaking to select 
a herd bear. It has been well said that 
the boar is half of the herd. Nor is it 
any easier to select sows for a founda- 
tion herd or for the purpose of adding 
new blood to the herd. In view of these 
facts, the following hints may prove of 
service. If possible, pay a personal 
visit to the breeder whose stock you 
desire. It will do you good to talk to 
him about your herd and you can both 
Jearn something. If you live too far 
away or do not have the time to make 
the personal visit, write fully what you 
want. The conscientious breeder will 
do his very best in selecting the ani- 
ma! you desire. Overy dealer has to 
do a large part of his business by mail 
and he must aim to please. 

In buying a boar, get one that ig 
strong where your own pigs are weak. 
If you want better hams, feet, neck, 
nose, shoulders, ears, back, length, 
depth or color, specify exactly, and the 
nondst breeder will help you get it. Tf 
sometimes get a letter saying, “What do 
you ask for a Duroc-Jersey boar pig?” 
No information regarding the writer’s 
herd is given. I find it the hardest work 
in the world to answer. I do not know 
what kind of a pig is wanted. Pigs are 
not all equally valuable in any herd or 
litter. 

Farmers are now buying many boars 
to use on grade herds. I do not believe 
it advisable for them to buy the high- 
est priced and most perfect individuals 
for that purpose. Every herd has some 
elegant pigs slightly deficient in some 
respect, such as the size or set of an 
ear or tail or some such minor defect. 
These pigs are of great vigor and gen- 
erally fine hogs. These the breeder will 
sell very reasonably and they will do 
great service. Some farmers seem to 
be afraid to ask for such stock. fearing 
the breeder will sell him culls. Now, 
no reputable breeder will send out culls 
or Rye sehen! weruhe: ” He fattens all 
such and sends them to 
himieet. the pork barre! 


WiTH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm 
Holsteins 


Bull Calf—13 mos. old—nearly all white 


Sire: King of the Pontiacs. 


Grand Sire: ioeies Korndyke (sire 
of two 37 Ib. cows). 


Dam: Lucia he Clothilde (out of 
a@ 30.05 Ib. cow). 

Sire: Pontiac Chiron (son of Hen- 
gerveld De Kol). 


W. H. MINER, CHAZY, N.Y. 








STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


November Special 


Five Denutiful registered heifer calves and 1 6 
3to6 mos. old, value $700, special $498.50 
po an registered Holstein ncows, large and 
6 rugged, valne, $900.00, special 2600.00 6 
80 high grade, two-year-old, Holstein heif- 80 
ers, springing bag now ‘(the best lot I 
have ever had), ne $85.00 each h, special --$65. 
20 Twenty grade Holstein cows, due in 20 
Hovenper and December, value pesos | 
each, special 
I will pay buyers’ expenses to come and make 
sonal selection. Cut this slip out and mail t ’. 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 














HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 


soln cies 


Ready 
for service. 
HOMER, N. Y. 


Heifer Calves For Sale 


Two beqatttnl heifer calves, one sired by Star Farm 
Sir Bir Bagepate, Ho ©. 68906, and out of Star Farm Mercedes 
moordia, No. 185280, and her sire is Mercedes 
Tat 8 Pietertje Paul, a son of the ex-world record cow. 
e other one is sired by Admiral Panl pe Kol, No. 

24702 and out of Bertha De Kol Pan), No. 62987. 

These c: valvesare from three-fourths to seven-eighths 
white, nicely marked and good individuals. Price $100 
each or the we * $176, registered, transferred and 
crated f. o. b. 


BRADLEY FULLER. Utica, N. Y. 
Country Life Farm 


will sell a bull calf born Sept. 9, 1912. He is perfectly 
marked, fine condition, very straight and will please 
anyone. Sire is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th 
72926, whose dam and sire’s dam average for 7 days 
32.57 Ibe butter and 710.8 lbs milk. Dam is Country Life 
ten! angele 141066 ; she has a two-year-old record of 
nearly 14 lbs butter. She will be ah in iy herd and 
herjrecord will be greatly increas en nearest 
dame of this calf average 23.464 Ibe patton from 682.7 lbs 
milk in 7 says. Write for pedigree ae sae photograph. 
Rose Comb Brown en Cockerels for sale. 


Harry 0. Wheeler, Prop. f.F.0. No.2 West Winfield, WN. Y. 


3 Full Blood Milking Shorthorn 
BULL CALVES For Sale 

Two aged seven months and one five 
weeks. All sired by Golden Duke and 
with rich milking blood on dam’s side. 
Prices $35.00 to $50.00. 


W. D. BEADLE & SON 
Mad Creek Stock Farm Le Roy N. Y. 


F. B. BUCKLEY, BELLVIES FARM, Schaghticoke, WN. Y., effers a 


GUERNSEY BULL 


Fann p Geugel, meaported, sired by Masher’s Besnels 
dam, finance Fanny. Fifth prize R. G S. w 
1908, "Sixth prize R. . whit., 1909." This” buil 
was bred by A. LePatourel, island of Guernsey, and 
rm Sept. 17, 1905. He has b been unusually success- 
producing daughters who have develo fine 
ers ; he ie a bull of great length, low set and has 
a rich soft mellow hide. He has three da’ aughters who 
have qualified for the advanced ow ge This ie a 
rare opportunity to buy an Advanced Register bull 
of unbeatable breeding. 


JUST A MINUTE 
Attention Farmers and Stockmen 
JUST A MINUTE 


Attention Farmers and Shippers of fresh cows, spring- 
ers or anything you have to sell in the cattle line I 
will sell for you on commission or buy them. Corre- 
spond with me before shipping cleewnere. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address GEO. W. EARDHAN, Lykens Valley 
Steck Yards, R. D. No. 2, ge Hy PA. 


DAIRYMEN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a Grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who has 
more officially tested daughters than any other bull—ten above 
30 ibe. One born 13, 1911, out of A. R. O. dam. Price 
$100.00. This calf is individual perfect and well developed 
for hie age. One born Nov. 20, 1911, one half white, well devel- 
oped an size. Price $75. This bull is ready for service 
at once. e have others for sale. ©, LL. ANKS, 
Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N. ¥. 


The Lakeside Herd 
Holstein - Friesians 


Choice ng cows with A. R. 0. records. Fine heifers 
bred to bulls of the highest class. Young bulls of un- 
surpacsed individuality and breeding. All at reason- 
able prices. E. 4. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y 


Holstein Bull Calves 
from six weeks old to service age, with three 
to eight dams in each reek averaging above 
30 Ibs. butter each per wee Address C. S. 
A ll, Yates Syracuse, N. ¥. 

Will offer my fall crop 


BULLS ail sold of bull calves at very 


low prices to quick buyers. Several cows now 
due. Ivory R. Foster, Owego, New York 












































American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) new 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 

W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 


onoS—050———=0ho Sa 050 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 


Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with i4ay records above 80 pounds each. Rag Apple ere 
gyxe $th, the only son of _ ne great Pontiac oi tr seracyee. & 88.02 Ibs. butter intd Tdays and 166.92 1 Co 
To 












































days and Rag Apple yke, eg sold m this herd 7 or 8 . Bir Johanna Colantha Gindt 
“3 

all and heifer salven ¢ and heifers and cows in calf to the above bails, and I will offer any- 
M il h S t F offers—two sons of Korndyke Abbekerk whose sire 
an ul arm interested write for prices. johpy |, Elisbree, Milan, Pa 

ectfrom. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National uaean at National Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911. 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of with 18,110 see of milk, 958 pounds of batter. 


whose and sire’s ty have 7-day rec that average 88.61 . Fairview Korndyke Lad 2d, 
& grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam e 81.80 each for 7 days. 
thing in ‘the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. Write me your wants, 
fl E. H. DOLLAR ¢ & ©, 2 « Heuvelton, New York 
ono S———0o 000510 
s Pontiac Korndyke and dam’s sire Hengerve 
DeKol. The two greatest sires of the breed. 
AVISDALE has Srey Baw Epp 
All leading families— Pontiac p Mornduhe at head of herd— 
Cattle head to ook 
AYRSHIRES aig Spicy Sam Ir 
Nether Craig Spicy Sam Imp. 5927 
Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted brain His Emi Imp, 30764, Firs 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911. ljowmoor 3rd, 13485, geen tson 
ite ‘Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son of of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
13,789 pounds of milk —658 pounds of butter. Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 
BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 














Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the trae Daroe 


JACK’S FRIEND—Grand PAL’S PRINCE—Grand 40E ORION 24—Winner CHERRY KING—Greatest 
Champion, Obie State Fair Champion, Indiana State Fair at International Living Daree 


Choice females are being bred to above boars. Write for information. Herd immune from cholera, 
CHARLES F, SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohic 














EAST RIVER GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


fo rsa ] @ 50 cows just fresh. TF cows 


due to calve in October, Novem- 
ber; good size, large producers. 60 yearli heifers 
from reg. sires. two-year old heifers. oO cows 
due to calve in the spring. A few extra nice Guernse 

cows due to calve soon. The cows are good size an 

are the best type of = -Grade Holsteins that can 
be raised. JOHN B, WEBSTER, Dept. A, Cortland, N. Y. 


Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


ay. a bull born Dec. 16th, 1911. 10 nearest teste dame 

















Pontiac Korndyke’s 


SON HEADS‘THIS HERD 


Bull calves all 
as our cows freshen, and they will be grandsons 
of the ew"eood sire, living ordead. We will 


dame 30. Dau, yre. e bors 
one, but we will have more as fast Jan. ith, 1911, howe, 4 nearest om av. v. 8.79, he b; 
sire as above; ‘dam: Ibs. at 2 yrs. 2 mos., & : eat o 
Pietje 22nd. Wooderest 1 Lad out of a 24.80 Ib. co ey are 
extra fine individuals. = buys your cele. F. ©. B. cars. 

Cows and heifers in calf to King Lyons Spofford and King 
sunde Pontiac Korndyke (the best son of K. P.). 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - FABIUS, N. Y. 


sell a few good young cows ai very reasonable 


Canton, Pa. 

















100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect | 
in every particular. 

V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


| 0 Duo registered | 0 0 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,N.J. 


For Sale 2° Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls at old enough for service. I also have 30 

fine uigh irate 3S yearling heifers and 75 Grade 
Holstein Cows. The good kind that produce 
1000 lbs. of milk per year and better. Prices right. 
JOHN R. FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


Holstein at. born Dec. 27, 1911. Sire Heng. Butter 

Ko , dam Heng. Von Etten Clyde A. R. O. 

. : . Calf more white than black, large and 
well grown. Send for price and pedigree. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


W. S. HINCHEY," P.O. Box 729, 


Chenango Valley 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Can furnish a carload of high-grade, heavy milking 
young cows, fresh or nearby epringers. Also cews due 
to calve next spring, and some extra nice yearlimg and 
two-year-old _heif Prices reasonable. Tuberculia 
tested when desired. 








F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Born February23, 1912. 
A strong, growthy fel- 


BU LL low. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Peari of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 
EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO., NEW YORK 


50 Grade Holsteins 


An entire dairy of 50 Grade Holsteins, 
all large and extra fine heavy milkers. 
Tuberculin tested. Price $100 each. This is 
one of the best dairies in central New York. 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
in 7 days as ozeene -olds. We are offering 
peal calves—sired by a bull ner aie 


oe. J. ‘GODFREY & COMPANY. 
Pennelliville, N. Y. 




















Have you sent for your copy of the 


Fall Catalog of Holstein Females 
offered by 
Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool, N.Y.? 
Four generation charts of eighty head are shown 
and the issue is profusely illustrated. Better send 
at once ong make your selections 
born Feb. 2, 1912, 


ir Prices Are ‘nic ht! 
BULL wel 


individual, 

r Veeman 

Bagpuvelt. @ oO dau Dam has 

. R. O. record of 5 ibe, She has an A. R. O. 
dias and three daughters -w 


large records. 
Price $125.00. W.D.ROBENS, Poland, N. Y: 

















HEAD YOUR HERD 
_ With a Guenteen of Sine Se 


beste 1911. Very large for urge S* oP ive Mostly white. 
Biraieht and right. bans . batter in 


MA i» ‘STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥ 





























November 9, 1912 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


LIVE STOCK 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 

We offer exceptionally advantageous purchases in choice 
yearling heifers bred and heifer calves. Some of these calves 
are sired by a grandson of Belle sae she being the 
granddam of the two 37-Ib. cows. re ere sired by our 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King om King Segis Hen- 

erveld. The Milk & Butter King has twenty official record 

aughters, oue of them holding the World’s record three-year- 
old milk record of 737 lbs. m ik in seven days and 3025 Ibe. in 
thirty days, making 26,123 it n seven days and 106,333 lbs. 
in thirty days Ait dam ane. A. R. O. dams. 
Will be giad to send extended pedigrees 


Our Holsteins 








| offers H. F. bull caif, born May 81, 1912. 


| FRANK MURRAY 


Are Producers. 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
LT. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y 


LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES 


on Choice Guernsey and Hol- 


stein Grade Springers. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. Y. 








ORCHARDALE STOCK FARM 


Four nearest 
dams average over 27 lbs. butter. Sire King Hengerveld 
Segis, No. 60772, whose dam and | iooeegga have over 30 
Write for price and pedigree 

West Winfield, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
80 ay of cows and heifer calves and bull calves, some 
nea ready for service, at prices below actual value 
to Ae herd before stabling. W rite today inst what 
you want. F, H. Thomson & Soa.Fairview Farm.Holland Patten,N Y 








7 load of High Grade Holstein close springers 

2 & 8-yr.-old heifers 
Cows due to freshen Mch.& Apr. 
7 reg. Holstein ows, 3 reg. Heifer calves. Reg. bulls for sale. 
Will tuberculis, test. REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N. ¥ 


: “nm & “ 





GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and nearby springers, large,well marked, 
good producers. Also registered stock, both 
sexes, any age. Write for prices. 

WMPERIAL STOCK FARM, J. A. LEACH, PROP., CORTLAND, N.Y 


Great opportunity to ‘buy a highly bred yearling 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


from a cow which has an A. R. O. record of over 8! Ibs. 
butter,7 days. 105 Ibs. milk, 1 day—also large 80-day 
record. E. C. BRILL, Stewarteville, N. J. 





Purebred Registered 


ae, HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

ne The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Hazelhurst Stock Farms 
Registered Holstein Friesian Cattle. Bulls 
ready for service and stock for sale at all times. 
H. H. WICK WIKRE, Hubbardeville, N.¥. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Springers and cows nearby. Carload lots. 
Emerson Eckler, Canajoharie, N. Y. 








1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 


5. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





Snowcroft Hampshires 


Ready for 1912 trade. 
Yearling Rams of the improved, blocky, 
Write for prices. 


8) Prime Breeding Ewes and 20 
well-wooled type. 
See N. Y. State Fair winnings. 


Dr. Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Block. , Syracuse, N.Y. 











Breeding 
Flock in 
America 


Shropshires 

Won at New York State Fair, 1912, all first 
prizes, champion ram and ewe in both Open 
and American bred classes. Sixty rams sold 
by Angust l6th this year at an average price 
of #80 12. 

ARE OFFERING 70 ewes, 1, 2 
year olds, same breeding as these 
Let us start you right with some ewes 


WE 
and 3 
rains. 
bred ‘to our great stock rams, the sires of 


winners. iso 15 
ready for service. 


Write for catalogue and information to 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 


early ram lambs 








Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 


Address ail correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 


Geneva, New York 
PUOIS j ARMS 


COIS FARMS SHOW SHROPSHIRE 
SHEEP AND BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Waldo ©. Johnston, Act., Cooperstown, N.Y. 


RAMBOUILLET MERINO. RAMS 


‘MARKHAM a PUFFER. kom N.Y. 














IROC 
OFT 





p Fad C 0... 





. “FL, s. A LORE We have a splendid lot of Young Ser- 
viceable Rams, with strong bone, con- 
stitution 


DORSETS” — sictiny n deen Shea “ve 


ddress all cor- 
respondence to C. FT. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vi. 





HORSE 
Adirondack Farms, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Our imported 


Percheron & Belgian 
Stallions & Mares 


BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





ship cup at the three leading eastern fairs. Of 


course you want a winner. 
Catalogue Ready Soon 


Jupiter 
Chief 





The Champion Yearling 
Belgian Colt in five 
States this fall. I am 


offering stud colts of 
equal quality. 

M. A. DeWITT; 
Binghamton, 


N.Y 








AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at the W orld’s Greatest School and become inde pens dent. 
inter term opens December 9th—the Monday follow 
ing the International Live Stock Show. Tuition includes 
four days’ free admission to the show. Write for cata- 
logue today. Yon can become a first-class auctioncer. 
We have fourteen noted instructurs and lecturers. Addrew 


Orval A. Jones, Mgr., 2870 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


Grand Champion 





Duroc Sale 


Head 


Sired by Col’s. Pilot Wonder, 
Grand Champion Ohio State 


Fair, 1912, who weighs over 1000 Ibs. and is 
one of the largest boars of the breed living, recently 
purchased by W.T. Smith of Springfield, Ohio, from 
Mr. C. J. McLaughlin, for the record price of $1,250. 
This will be the only chance of the year to buy 
boars and gilts, sired by this great hog, at public sale. 


Others in this sale are sired by C. J.’S., Prince of 
Col., who is one of the greatest breeding sons of his 
great Sire and who has been a winner at Ohio and 


Indiana. 


Others by Much Col. Third by the Grand 


Champion Much Col. of D. W. Brown’s Herd, who 
is a show and breeding boar of great reputation, 
also King George, a grandson of Orion Chief, who 
was never defeated in the East. 


This sale will consist of yearlings and pigs of March 
and April farrow and are weighing from 200 to 250 Ibs. 
The dams are deep in the Col. and Ohio Chief blood. 


AUCTIONEERS —H. L. Inglehart and Fred Reppert 


Catalogues now ready. 
S. H. Harmon, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


ADDRESS ; 


Cc. J. McLaughlin, 
Pleasantville, Ohio 





Mailed for the asking. 
C. J. McLaughlin, 


Field Representative 








DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
by Ist and 2d prize boars, and as for dams, 3 Is. prize 
sows, and Champion sowW.Va. State fair 1911. Others 
oft equal breeding. Prices reasonabie. 

KR. B. Martin, Stout's Mills, W. Va. 


MARLBORO FARM BERKSHIRES 


om Prize Stock, * youngste rs from 4 to 6 months of 
Che vice Boars and § rices reasonable for such high. 
grade stock. “ne N ay c. ‘TILTON. Mgr., Wickatank, New Jers: 





POULTRY 


“DON’T BE A CLAM” 


T saw it stated that a steamer had arrived in San 
Francisco harbor loaded to the water line with eggs from 


BREEDERS 





China. Did you ever try to cata China egg? It is aw- 

ful to think of. Write og ee to the Dartington 8.C. 

bd h. Leghorn Farm »ARLIN EGG 
FAKM, Alfred P. aes. Box N, lh Md, 





| 400 COCKERELS 75c Each 


Grant Moyer, 


} greatest laying 8irains. 





| Superior mothers. 
won 34 prizes, one reserve and one champion- | 





S. C. W. Leghorns 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


CARTER’S MAJESTIC STRAIN 


Cc. W. LEGHORNS 


Buy your cockerels here from one of the world’s 
EZRA C. CARTER, Marathon, N.¥ 








Fawn and White 


Indian Runner 


c ice stock with an egg record second to 
me. 85 net profiteach the last year. Prices 
senso nable. DAVID M, HAMMOND, Rt, 5, 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 
Weodside Poultry Yards 


FOR SALE } 


two ye ~are old, 





Choice selected 8. C. 
horn Breeding Hens. 
One of best laying strains in existence. 
arge bir rds and large white eggs. Also 75 Selected cockerels 


of. W. Young Strain. J. M. CASE, Gilboa, N.Y 
Dy ° . 


W. Leg- 
One and 
Bred 





ORCHARD VIEW FARMS Ofer Tors ateostees, 
June hateled. Price 7c each, or 4 $2.50. Send in 





SWINE 

















JONUN IL. BOWER, King iians, N. ¥. 
BREEDERS 
0, [, SPRING PIGS | :: 
goneny on fall . pigs, = C 
r 

PRICES assouttg QUALITY A No. 1 
O. 1. C. and CHESTER WHITES 
March and April pigs, either sex, not akin. 
best of breeding, good individuals, price right 
Imported stock, short nose type. Extremely prolific 
Order 8 prin 5 pige now, hi ch Guali lity, 

that connts. J. G. CURTIS, Box 
sane s see OnONdaga Hill Stock Fam 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥ 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
1 sow pigs unr nrelated ; also 
* bred sows. Quality the best, 


your order today,as they are going fas’ 
nearly closed out. Bookin 
F.c. W CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 
EUGENE P. BOGERS, Wayville, N. ¥. 
fair prices. itis not what you but ou - 
Pot, ROCHESTER, 
William 
H i 
am pshires 
Sylv Essig, Tipton, Ind. 











DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


77 
A large 11 
mou od BERKSHIRE SOW 
She will weigh about 900 ie. me is registered and one 
of the nicest of nice Berksh rice ay © 00. 
Brown Bros., IDEAL alee FARS, Canton, N.Y, 





UROC BOARS 
If you need a boar, I can supply you with the 
best at a price you can afford to pay. Females 
all sold. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 





B RKSHIRES 
Two choice boars farrowed February 2d. April 
and May pigs, either sex; also one tay “ 
ling boar. T. J. KERR, COLLIN: Y. 





Registered Du 

Pigs of both sexes. 
Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N. Y. 


HELDON FAR 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 
Cc. E. BARNES, 


puROE-JERREYS 


pS ag = it open or t 
. MITCHELL, on Ey 





Twenty Service Be 

$20.0) and ps We ight 160 
a Show a: rh ing y 
mo + um 
" Yellow ate 0. 





DUROC and POLAND-CHINA 


Yearling and spring boars of good blood lines 
Recorded free to the purchaser. rite your wants to 
0. P. McDOWELL, B&B. F. D. 3, Pisin (ity, Obie 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or gilts. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as description or returned at my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular. 
D. HM. DREISBACH., P. 0. Box 131. Kingston, Obie 


Woodland Dairy | 


Prize Winners. 














Pigs of both sexes, also service 
boar 1 year old from N. Y. State 
E. Bowen. i, F. D. No. 2, Syracuse 


WHITE HORSE FARM 


Berkshires 
We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated— Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


W. W. BLAKE, Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 














SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breeding: 
bred sows. Prices reasonable. Kegistration free. 


A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


Service boars, pigs 


BERKSHIRES ®"-isc'r 


H hae at farmer’a prices. “ut prices for ne xt thirty days. 
. S&S. Tilbury, Route No. 1. Union, N. Y. 


«| POLAND- CHINA SWINE 





Masterpiece blood 





Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
pigs not akin; popular breeding out of gre 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


JEROMEVILLE, O. 


E. Z. METCALF, 
Fall pigs sired by 
prize - Zomere at 


POLAND-CHINAS j\:-"rhnery 


and out of sows that have produced winners. Some of 

these are show pigs. Pairs not ak 

Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 
1 young buar and two sows 


FANCY POLAND-CHINAS weight about 75 Ibs. each, 16 


each. 1 fancy yearling boar #20, ene smooth fancy sow (not 
bred) $20, one bred 825. Pedigree with each. Offer good for 
ten days. Write or send al: yng your order. §. §, Hall, Farmdale, 0, 


CHESHIRES AND PO AS 


Boars, sows and pigs. of the best lines of breeding. 











Also breed fleeced Delaine sheep. 
©.OWEN CARMAN, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


LARGE TYPE PO 


Reg. service boars. Sows open or bred. Fall pigs, 
either sex, from litters of i ton ons and twelve, 








K. R. BROKAW Flashing, Obio 
LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. 1 Yearling Herd 
Boar, 15 Service Boars, Fall and Spring Sows, bred or 


open. L. OC. MeLaughlin, Pleasantville. o 








- | Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have sold more ~y_ Berkshires each year 


during the 6 years other opecder ta. in the 
United States, There jsarenson. oonimels agh 


unless enough. 400 rea in herd. 
Selected individuals all rd for sale. Visitors always 
welcome and met at train if expected. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending. Dundee, N. Y 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed si~ck for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 


MULE FOOT HOGS | 


a, 1918. ton For gules ob at wi ty ely 
LONG BROTHERS Alvada, Ohio 





Young stock for sale 
ee a anes. m4 





Lake View Berkshires 


Pairs and trio unrelated 
FP. W. HUTCHINS, DePeyster, N. Y. 





y Mule Root Hogs heve wou more Firet 

izes than any herd in Ameren aN of 

hin ay d sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First Prise 

Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 
























































A Wise Decision 


ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN 
There’s company up at our house 
With mother an’ Uncle Dan; 
An’ all o’ them keeps a-sayin’— 
“Now tell me, my little man, 
When you are grown up like papa, 
What work are you going to do?” 
I really don’t know how to answer 
For it puzzles me—honest an’ true, 


My grandma she says when I ask her 
What she thinks ‘at I'd better be 

"At she guesses the President's office 
Is jus’ the position for me. 

Rut only one man can be Pres’dent, 
Like Roosevelt or Mr Taft. 

An’ somehow I ain’t very anxious; 
I’d rather sail ‘round on my raft. 


Jus’ now I have almost decided, 
An’ grandpa he says am wise— 
To buy me a farm in the country 
*Cause I think I can win the first prize 
For raisin’ the nicest tomatoes, 
An’ melons, an’ popcorn, an’ peas; 
While out in the yard I’ll have peaches, 
An’ apples an’ all kinds o’ trees, 


So when folks all the time keep a-sayin’ 
“Now what are you goin’ to do, 

When you grow up big like your papa?” 
I think ’twill be wisest, don’t you, 

To show ’em the things I've been raisin’, 
The corn ’at I helped plant an’ hoe? 
An’ then they’ll agree with my grandpa, 
For what grandpa says must be so. 


The Principles of a Telephone 
ALLSHOUSE 

The object of this article is to give 
a simple explanation of the principles 
that underlie the working of this won- 
derful instrument, and to show the 
apparatus divested of unnecessary de- 
tail, 

The original Bell 
what we now cal! the “receiver” in 
the ordinary telephone set. It is now 
used only to hear through, but it will 
act both as transmitter and receiver, 
and if you talk into it you will be 
heard at the other end of net too long 
a line, although not so well as when 
you talk in the customary way. [Fig- 
ure 1 shows the present type of re- 
ceiver, which differs in no essential 
particular from the first ones made. 
There is a steel, horeshoe magnet 
(A A) on each end of which there is 





telephone was 











Cross-Section of a Receiver 


a small spool of fine wire (B B). The 
extreme ends of the magnet are 
brought very close to a diaphragm of 
thin sheet iron (C CC). This circular 
piece of very thin sheet iron is the 
s\\iny black or brown surface you see 
the carbon or your telephone re- 
cciver, The magnet is brought just as 
close to this diaphragm as possible 
without actually touching it. The two 
ends of the little coils of wire are 
brought down through the hard rub- 
ber casing or handle (D D) and end 
fn the two “binding posts” (E E) to 
which the line wires are attach:d 
through the braided receiver cord. 

A magnet is extraordinarily sensitive 
to the presence of iron. When you 
bring a piece of iron toward a mag- 
net, the latter, so to speak, reaches 
for it and seeks to draw it closer. The 
withdrawal of the iron occasions the 
loss of that strength. Also there is a 
very close, very strange and very im- 
portant relationship betwen magnet- 
ism and electricity, Under proper and 
very simple conditions, magnetism 
will make electricity, and electricity 
will make magnetism. Now, the little 
coils of wire on the ends of the mag- 
net will take notice of every change 
in the strength of the magnet 
and will respond to each change 
with a sympathetic current of elec- 
tricity. As the diaphragm is iron, you 
cannot moVe it the fraction of an inch 
without affecting the magnet slightly, 
and that strange, sympathetic action 
of the iron on the magnet and of the 
magnet on the coil of wire will instant. 


ly start a current of electricity that will 
fow out on the wire. When you bring 
the iron near, the current flows in one 
direction; when you pull it away, the 
current flows in the other direction. 
The strength of these induced currents 
is exactly proportioned to the in- 
fluence exerted on the magnet. 

If you talk into the ear hole of the 
receiver, the little thin iron dia- 
phragm will vibrate back and forth 
with the sound waves of your yoice in 
the way that these sound wé&ves act 
on the ear drum and on the 
phonograph recorder. As the dia- 
phragm vibrates it is being alter- 
nately pushed toward the magnet and 
drawn away from it. This motion is 
very small indeed, yet small as the 
motions are, measured only in mil- 
lionths of an inch, and quick as they 
are, the magnet is affected by every 
ene of them, and for every sound 
wave that strikes the diaphragm the 
magnet sends out a current of elec- 
tricity that is exactly proportioned to 
it in a‘strength, length, duration and 
character, 

These electrical waves from the in- 
strument you speak into pass along 
the wires to the distant receiving in- 
strument, and are there transformed 
back again into sound waves by an 
exact reversal of the which 
they were created. To grasp this, re- 
member that magnetism makes elec- 
tricity and electricity makes magnet- 
ism. When the current of electricity 
passes through the coils of wire on 
the magnet of the distant receiver it 
affects the strength of that mag- 
net, which, of course, makes the dia- 
phragm vibrate and thus,causes sound 
waves that talk like the phonograph, 
The actual motion of the one dia- 
phragm is duplicated. by the other, 
therefore the same sound is heard at 
cne end that is made at the other, but 
not so great in volume, 

This method of transmitting speech 
by talking into the receiver works well 
for short distances, and in the earlier 
days the Bell telephone circuit con- 
sisted simply of two lines of wire end- 
ing at the poles of two magnetic in- 
struments, with no battery. It was 
found necessary, however, to develop 
some device to produce stronger cur- 
rents so that the sound waves could 
be carried long distances and repro- 
duced in greater volume, This was 
finally achieved by the use of the 
“transmitter,’”’ the device you talk in- 
to on all telephones today. The trans- 
mitter does not generate its own cur- 
rent by the process of magnetic induc- 
tion just described, but employs the 
more powerful current from an elec- 
trical battery. As this current is mil- 
lions of times stronger it is able to go 
long distances, even under unfavor- 
able conditions, and also to produce 
the most effective result on the mag- 
net and diaphragm of the receiver 
when it gets there. 

The device that enables us to use a 
steady, strong and extremely rapid 
current of electricity, and to modify it 
into waves that undulate and corre- 
spond to the vibrations of our voice, is 
the carbon-dust transmitter, which is 
shown sufficiently accurate in detail in 
Figure 2. In the transmitter a dia- 
phragm (A A) forms one of the sides 
to a chamber (B) which is filled with 
finely divided carbon. The battery cur- 
rent travels from the wire (C) to the 
back of the chamber and then must 
pass through the little granules of 
carbon to the diaphragm front of the 
chamber, and then pass out on the 
wire (D). Now, by studying the dia- 
gram, you notice that when you talk 
into the mouthpiece (E), the sound 
Waves are concentrated against the 
diaphragm, and the vibrations of the 
diaphragm must elternately increase 
and diminish the pressure on the 
hard, sharp little granules of carbon 
in the chamber. A current of electric- 
ity is flowing from the batteries, from 
the wire C to the wire D, all the 
time that you have the receiver off 
the hook, but it does not make the 
passage through the carbon dust in 
the chamber with ease. Electricity 
tightly between the points of contact, 
does not like carbon as a path to 
travle over, but if the carbon is pressed 
it will make a much easier passage, 
and the looser the contact the harder 
or more difficult the passage. Whe. 
one is speaking into the mouthpiece, 
the vibrations of the diaphragm are 
all that time varying the pressure and 
firmness of contact between the front 
electrode and the back electrode of 
the chamber and the carbon dust in 
it, and also between the different par- 
ticles of these granules themselves. 
The harder the pressure the better the 
contact and the easier the passage of 
the current. 

The battery current itself does not 


process by 


really pass out on the telephone line, 
but merely flows through the trans- 
mitter, and then passing through the 
inner winding of a small pool of fine 
insulated wire called the “induction 
coil,” returns to the batteries. The 
working of the induction coil is too 
complicated to explain here, and an 
explanation is not necessary, as the 
general principle is not involved, It is 
a rather simply made little device tha 
takes the battery rrent, and by a 
sort of magnetic induction transforms 
this current into a secondary current 
that is better and quicker and able to 
alternate back and forth over the tel- 
ephone wires with extreme rapidity 
and produce the most delicate and 
yet most powerful vibrations of the 
receiving diaphragm. 
There is far more 
about the calling device than about 
the speaking apparatus. In the “mag- 
neto” telephone you have a pow- 
erful little generator that when turned 
by a crank sends out an electrical 
current, which at destination, by 


complication 


sets 








it is a good plan to meet in the homes 
of the -.different members. 

How do you girls like the new story, 
How Prudence Prepared for College? 

I want to thank all the nieces 
and nephews for their nice Ilet- 
ters to me. I only wish I could answer 
all of them personally, but you see if 
I were to do this, I wouldn’t have time 
to do anything else, and of course 
you all like the stories and other ar- 
ticles that are in our department, and 
which take time to prepare, Many of 
the questions asked in the letters are 
those that would interest the club as 
a whole, so those with their answers 
are saved to print in the field news, 

Here is a fine candy recipe that I 
am sure all the Good Times girls will 
want to try, and all the boys will want 
to eat. 

Pralines—Two cups white sugar, 
cup maple sugar (or three-fourths cup 
light brown sugar); one-half cup of 
cream, Boil until it forms a soft 
ball when tried in cold water. Re- 


one 








ite Details of a Telephone Transmitter 


acting on magnets in the “ringer 
movement,” vibrates clappers that 
ring the bells on the _ subscribers’ 
phones, At the central office it vi- 
brates a catch, which lets open a little 
numbered shutter or “drop” to notify 
the operator which subscriber or line 
is calling. All this is entirely independ- 
ent of the speech transmitting de- 
scribed and works’without using the 
battery, transmitter, receiver, ete. In 
the large towns and cities apparatus 
are used by which, when you remove 
the receiver to place it to your ear, 
the lifting of the receiver hook lets a 
current pass which lights a tiny elec- 
tric lamp bulb at central, and calls the 
operator’s attention. 





Organising a Geel Times Club 


I had not realized how many boys 
and girls all over this country had 
been wanting more good times in their 
neighborhoods, but there is no doubt 
in my mind now that the Good Times 
club fills a long-felt want, Every 
mail brings me the most interesting 
letters from boys and girls in the dif- 
ferent states, telling me how much 
good times are needed in the neigh- 
borhood, or their plans to organize a 
Good Times club, or asking how to 
organize one. 

Now about this question of organiz- 
ing, The Good Times club is a very 
simple form of club, and it is so broad- 
minded that any kind of a club that 
stands for clean fun and honest en- 
ceavor can become a branch club, The 
kind of fun and Good Times wanted 
depends on the membership. If six or 
more boys in one neighborhood wish 
to band together into a Good Times 
club they can do so. Of course their 
idea of fun wouldn't be the same as 
if it were a club of girls. You 
couldn’t expect boys.to be having good 
times in a club sewing or embroider- 
ing Christmas presents, while the girls 
wouldn’t care for some of the things 
that appeal to their brothers. So you 
the beautiful nature of this club. 
It depends wholly on the membership 
what kind of a branch club you will 
have. Some of our branch clubs are 
all boys, some are all girls, some are 
young people—both boys and girls, 
and still others are little folks. 

All the officers necessary for a Good 
Times club area president and secre- 
tary, although others can be elected 
if you desire. It is a good idea in @ 
club like this to appoint a committee 
of three each month to plan for the 
Good Times; naturally there will be a 
good deal of good-natured rivalry as 
to which committee will get up the 
best times. A hall is not a necessity 
for such a club; if it is not feasible to 
hold the meetings in the schoolhouse, 


see 


. 


from fire and beat until 
creamy. Add two cups of nut meats 
(hickory nuts are particularly good) 
and drop from the tip of spoon in 
small piles on buttered paper. or 
plate. Wishing you the best of luck 
With your candy, 


move 


HAPPY. 


Letters from the Field 


Sven Barstag is a Minnesota boy. 
He wished to join the club, but felt 
he couldn’t, as he is a month over 
the age limit. But I am sure when 
he is only a month too old he should 
not be debarred on that account. 
What do you think? Ive is going tu 
write us some interesting letters, 
whether he becomes a member or 
not, and it only seems fair that when 
he has the club’s interests at heart, 
to allow him to become a member. 
His pen name will be Crack Shot. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am very much 
interested in ycur club and would like 
to know if two persons from one com- 
munity could join without being organ- 
ized in a club in the neighborhood. A 
prompt reply will be appreciated, for 
my sister and I would like to join on 
the above terms. Sincerely yours, 
Frances Wood (age 16), New York. 

(Yes, indeed, Frances, any member 
from one community can join the Good 
Times club individually if they don’t 
wish to form a branch club.] 

Aunt Happy My name is 
Chase. I am 12 years old. I agree to 
try to help along good times in my 
neighborhood, and I will do my best to 
start a club as soon as I get home. I 
am in the hospital at Mitchell now, but 
expect to go home _ soon. Yours re- 
spectfully, Harold .Chase, South Dakota. 

I have a branch club in our town. I 
think it will be fine. The members’ 
names are ag follows: Fred Knapp, 
Charles Knapp, Clyde Knapp, Charles 
Thompson, Frank Thompson, William 
Willis, Roy Willis, Richard Morrel, 
Albert Recford, John Hogan, Herbert 
Brown and Almer Knapp. Inclosed find 
$1.20 for which please send the pins. 
We have our meetings every Tuesday. 
We intend to have a supper and a 
social every three months.—l Yours truly, 
Fred Knapp, Massachusetts. 

Some Other Members 


Letters of applicaton have 
ceived from Ray Lucier of 
(age 17), Homer Everson (age 
Wisconsin, Bessie Peterson (age 
Utah. A Vermont club of six send in 
their names for membership. These 
names are Florence Miles, George Miles, 
Margaret Dickerman, Lulu Paige, 
Lilian Paige and Eben Boyce. Catherine, 
Florence and Helen Sears are three 
Massachusetts sisters who wish to 
become Good Timers. Anna Knuger 
is 17 and a Nebraska girl. Some 
other members are Charlotte Windt of 
New York, Virginia Copenhaur of West 
Virginia, Martha Seip of Pennsylvanid, 
Herbert Litch of South Dakota, Alline 
Young of Massachusetts and Ray Lucier 
of Vermont. 

John, Jr, Esther and Fred Bauer, 
Long Island; Henry and Arthur Ward, 
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Arthur Piakoll, South Da- 


Connecticut; 
de F. 


kota; Royal Speiermann, Ohio; Cl 








Pierce, Maine; Homer Emerson, iscon- 
sin; Marian Hyler, New Jersey; Yulene 
Canble, Illinois; Ear] Lothian, Vermont; 
Harold Chase, South Dakota; Bessie 
Peterson, Utah; Gladys Odson, Washing- 
ton; Margaret Anderson, North Dakota; 
Eunice Davidson, Montana; Mellie and 
Martha Skaistedt, Washington, Frances 
Wood, New York 
Prudence Prepared for College 
[Continued from Last Week.] 

Mr Ward smiled at ‘her argument. 
“You are a bright girl,” he said, 
“and we do want to have you edu- 
cated. We have done our best for 
you in sending you to the academy, 
though I own it might be improved 
upon. And I want you to read good 
books, and store your mind. But as 
for fixing your heart on this—” 

“T haven’t uncle, truly. I know you 
have done all you could for me, far 
more than I could expect, and the 
academy was a great help. But you 
won't mind, will you, if I keep on 
with my books by myself. And as for 
college, why that will just be a dis- 
tant bright dream, like going to 
Europe, a wonderful thing if it ever 
should be possible, but so unlikely 
that I'll spend no time longing for it.” 

“Keep on with your books if you 
don’t neglect your household arts for 
them. And come in when Steve is 
reciting, and I'll give you some help.” 

“Oh uncle!” cried Prudence, “how 
good you are.” 

But the kind minister shook his head 
at the light in ‘his eyes. It was dis- 
tressing that she should be so eager 
for things outside a woman's sphere. 

Mr Ward suggested to his wife 
that another pupil might make Steve 
work harder. And this indeed proved 
to be the case. Steve was ashamed 
to let a girl beat him in everything, 
and began to make some progress 
even in the hated Latin. In mathe- 
matics he usually outdid Prue. 

The two young people accomplished 
a great amount of work that winter. 
Mr Ward was an accomplished 
scholar and was bent on having his 
boy well prepared for the college ex- 
aminations the next fall. Prue 
worked under a handicap in the mat- 
ter of preparation. She was expected 
to keep. up all her household tasks, 
while Steve could put off anything 
by pleading lessons to be _ studied. 
Mrs Ward was an _ old-fashioned 
housewife, who would permit no short 
cuts, but insisted that everything 
must be done as she had been taught 
to do it. If Prue suggested that the 
unused, shut-up parlor really didn’t 
need to be so carefully swept and 
dusted every week, Mrs Ward would 
shake her head and say that she had 
always thought lucation made a 
woman slack about housework. She 
herself had gone through the curric- 
ulum of an elegant young ladies’ 
boarding school, #4 she could not 
see what any girl could want more, 
So Prue went on l ning the parlor, 
and doing all other things in the tra- 
ditional wa Sometimes she felt 
rebellious about radition, but she 
Was too sensidle a young person to 
try to accomplish a revolution in 
somebody else’s houss 3ut wait until 
I have my own he would say to 
herself with a determined nod. pat 
know I could do the work in half 
the time.” 

Vacation came late to the young 
people in the minister’s house. They 
studied up to mid-July. Steve had 
not made the progress his father de- 
sired, and only the fear of cramming 
him to the point where he would 
fonget everything made Mr Ward give 
any vacation at all. 

Just before the books were closed 
for a month a sitor came to Haz- 
elton. It was Mr Ward’s cousin 
Lydia. Mrs Ward said that Lydia 
was “peculiar.” She se metimes wrote 
for papers. Family loyalty did not 
allow her to utter further criticism, 

Prue was somewhat surprised to 
find Lydia a white-haired woman of 
stately presence. In half an hour the 
girl was her ardent, if silent, admirer. 
Madame Lydia was not an exacting 
person, yet one instinctively offered 
her the best, both of behavior, enter- 
tainment and welcome. When Mr 
Ward and Lydia began to- discuss 
some books at the supper table Prue 
listened so devoutly that she forgot to 
eat. Madame Lydia would not leava 
Mrs Ward out of the conversation. 
“You know, Kate,” she said, turning 
to her, “this American Scholar is a 
new address of Ralph Emerson's, and 
is just published. You haven't seen 
it yet, but you may read my copy. 
I have it with me, and you will find 
is a wonderful writing.” 

“Thank you kindly, Cousin Lydia,” 
said Mrs Ward, “but I’ve the black- 
berry jam and cordial to make this 
week and next, and after that I will 
scarcely get the mending done before 
the peathes will come on.” 

“You were ever my careful Mar- 
tha,” said Madame Lydia tenderly. 

“And it would be poor cheer for 
the households if all the women were 
Marys,” said Mrs. Ward quickly. 

“Indeed it would,” said Madame 
Lydia. “Pray do not think I under- 
value Martha. ~ But wouldn't it be 
sendertul if we might all be both 


Mary and ‘Martha.”’ 
A few days later Madame Lydia 
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- THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 


came upon Prue beguiling the inter- 
val which she must wait before tak- 


ing a cake out of the oven, in reading 
from a Latin book propped on -the 


window. 
“Cousin George tells me you long t» 

be a scholar,” said Madame Lydia. 
“Yes, cousir,” said Prue, 


“and I 


mean to be as much a.one as I can 
instead of spending my time longing 


for what I’m not likely to get.” 


“That is the right spirit, my dear.” 
The older woman paused a moment 


and then went on: 


“When I was a 


young girl I longed with all my heart 


for a way to learn things. 
if to gain knowledge must 
happiest thing in Hfe. 


I felt as 
be the 
You can see 


by that how little I really knew. But 


the 
education 
me, 


was absolutely 


way for all but a common school 
closed to 
I rebelled against it dreadfully 


for a while, but now I'm glad I was 


made to walk in the path I did.” 


Prue looked doubtful if she would 
ever be glad to-be denied what she 
wanted. But the other went” on. 


“The way I had to take brought me 


best things of 
if college 


some of the my 


and I doubt 


life, 
could have 


given me anythirg to have made up 


had I missed them. Then when 
came to my 
I learned all I 
a student. Nevertheless, 
wish I could have had 
the other blessings too, 
see another girl with the 
education I like to encourage 
hope and try.” 

The two had 
after that, and 


my 


and 


many pleasant 


it was not until 


I 
senses I did as you say. 
could, and am still 
dear,-I 
college and 
when I 
hunger for 
her to 


taiks 


Madame Lydia had gone that Prue 


discovered 
had been, 

They were 
preparation 
when Mrs 


in the midst of 


Ward called Prue into 


what a good friend she 


the 
for Steve’s going away, 


her room. An open letter lay on the 


table before her. 


“We thought it best not to speak 


to you, Prudence, until we were sure. 
Cousin Lydia, your uncle and I dis- 
cussed 
chance for 
Lydia has 
you to enter 


schooling. Cougin 
made arrangements for 
the preparatory school 
at Roycroft. You will be able to get 
ali you need in preparation in the 
year. And there is a college schol- 
arship awarded at the end of each 
year. 
an 

grades. 
think you are 


more 


examination with the highest 
so well prepared that 
you ought to get the’ scholarship 
without any difficulty. You know 
how I feei about bookish women, but 
they both seem to think you might 
be a teacher, and so ought to have 
more schooling, so I am deferring to 
their opinion. Your uncle is prob- 
ably better qualified to judge than I. 
I will furnish your wardrobe while 
you are in school, I shall not be alle 
to do as much for you as I would 
like, you know our means are limited, 
and Steve is just starting to college, 
but I'll do my best.” 

{To Be Continued. ] 


The Rest of the Charter Members 








Sven Bartstag, Minnesota 

Effa Ryan Clendenin, West Virginia 
Grace Lane, Vermont, 

Anna Martin, Vermont 

Louie German, Vermont 

Samuel Shirey, Vermont 

Ray Bessette, Vermont 


Carlton Bellows, Vermont 
Harold Bellows, Vermont 
Helen German, Vermont 

John Jerome, Vermont 
Lawrence Jerome, Vermont 
Albert Hoffard, Oregon 

Helen Misenheimer, Illinois 

E. L. Emery, Maryland 

Mary E. Doughten, New Jersey 
Ruth Sargent, Massachusetts 
James D. Jacobs. New York 
Alice Heintz. Ohio 

Frank A. Brown, Mississippi 
Edna M. Sargent, Massachusetts 
Howard Nutting, Massachusetts 
Laura Koos, Iowa 

Margaret Anderson, North Dakota 
Royal Speiremaun, Oregon 


Games for the Evening 


When a bunch of young people get 
together for an evening’s fun, gen- 
erally the prime question is, what 
games can we play? The following 
two are good ones for a mixed party 
of young people. 

Spoon Identification 


Those taking part in this game 
should join hands and form a circle, 
with one blindfolded in the center. 
This person should be given a table- 
spoon. Some tune, like Round and 
Round the Mulberry Bush, or King 
William, should be sung while the 
wheel of players circles round and 
round. The player in the center 
touches some member of the circle 
with the spoon. At once the singing and 
the circling cease, while the blind- 
folded one endeavors to identify the 
person he has touched without re- 
course to anything but the spoon 
an aid. It is not allowable to touc 
the person except with the spoon. 
After touching the person as much as 
he desires with the spoon, the blind- 
folded persen is alowed one guess as 
to the ide ‘If right the person 
touched is b! Afolded, and enters the 
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the matter of giving you a 


It goes to the pupil who passes 


Your uncle and Cousin Lydia 


| 








again! 


to go with him. If it 


you don’t have to rub, 


heavy blankets as wel 
All you need to 
lukewarm water, 





Covered by the Red and Green 


Sit right down. 
cause John’s got to go to town tomorrow, and I want 


tired and the clothes are worn out. 
paint, nickel and-brass and fine laces and 


np 


Anty Drudge Receives 
Heart-Felt Thanks 


Mrs. Wise—“Well, Anty Drudge, I am glad to see you 





I can’t stop ironing, be- 


hadn’t been for yow telling 


me about Fels-Naptha Soap I’d have been at my 
washing yet, and no chance of going. But today I 
got through before dinner, and didn’t feel tired.” 
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American Agricuiturist 


A Western Romance of the Old Cattle Range Days 
By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER " 


The Villain—VIII 


HE hill is not mine,” she 
observed quietly, examin- 
ing one of the written 
pages of her novel; “sit 
here as long as you like.” 
“Thanks.” He drawled the 

word. Leaning back on one elbow he 
stretched out as though assured that 
she would make no further objections 
to his presence. She ignored him 
cempletely and very deliberately ar- 
ranged her papers and resumed 
writing. 

For a time he lay silent, watching 
the pencil travel the width of the page 
—and then‘back. A mass off com- 
pleted manuscript lay at her side, the 
pages covered with carefully written, 
legible words. She had always taken 
a pardonable pride in her penman- 
ship. For a while he watched ‘her, 
puzzled, furtively trying to decipher 
some of the words that appeared up- 
on the pages. 3ut the distance was 
too great for him and he finally gave 
it up and fell to looking at her in- 
stead, though determined to solve the 
wordy mystery that was massed near 
her, 

Finally finding the silence irksome, 
he dropped an experimental word, 
speaking casually. “You must have 
been to school a heap—writin’ like 
you do.” 

She gave him no answer. 

“Writin’ comes easy to some people,” 
he persisted, 

She turned very slightly. “Yes,” she 
said looking steadily at him, “it does, 
So does impertinence.” 

He smiled easily. ‘I ain’t aimin’ to 
be impertinent,” he returned, ; 
wouldn’t reckon that askin’ you what 
you were writin’ would be imperti- 
nent. It’s too long for a letter.” 

“It is a novel,”’ she returned shortly. 

He smiled, exulting over this par- 
tial concession, ‘I reckon to write a 
book you must be some special kind 
of a woman,” he observed admiringly, 

She was silent. He sat up and leaned 
toward her, his eyes flashing. 

“If that’s it,”” he said with unmis- 
takable significance, “I don’t mind 
tellin’ you that I’m some partial to 
them special] kind.” 

Her chin rose a little. “I am not 
concerned over your feelings,” she re- 
turned without looking at him. 

“That kind of a woman would nat- 
urally know a heap,” he went on, ap- 
parently unmindful of the rebuke: 
“they’d cert’nly know enough to be 
able to see when a man likes them.” 

She evidently understood the drift 
for her eyes glowed subtly, “It is too 
bad that you are not a ‘special kind 
of man,’ then,” she replied. 

“‘Meanin’?” he questioned, his eyes 
glinting with eagerness. 

*““Meaning that if you were a ‘special 
kind of man’ you would be able to 
tell when a ‘roman doesn’t like you,” 
she said coldly. 

I reckon that T ain’t qa special kind 
then,” he declared, his face reddening 
slightly. “Of course, I’ve seen that 
you ain’t appeared to take much of a 
shine to me. But I’ve heard that 
there’s women that can be won if a 
man keeps at it long enough.” 

“Some men like to waste their time,” 
she returned quietly, 

“T don’t call it wastin’ time to be 
talkin’ to you,” he declared rapidly. 

“Our opinions differ,” she observed 
shortly, resting the pencil point on the 
page that she had been writing. Her 
profile was toward him; her cheeks 
were tinged’ with color; some stray 
wisps of hair hung, breeze-blown, 
over her forehead and temples. She 
made an attractive picture, sitting 
there with the soft sunlight about her, 
@ picture whose beauty smote Leviatt’s 
heart with a pang of sudden re- 
egret and disappointment. She might 
have been his, but for the coming of 
Ferguson. And now, because of the 
stray-man’s wiles, he was losing her. 

Leviatt Errs in Tact 
A sudden rage seized upon him; he 


leaned forward, his face bloating poi- 


sonously, “Mebbe I could name a man 
who ain’t wastin’ his time!” he 
sneered, 

She turned suddenly and looked at 
him, dropping pencil and paper, her 
eyes flashing with a bitter scorn. “You 
are one of those sulking cowards who 
fawn over men and insult defenseless 


| women!” she declared, the words com- 


ing slowly and distinctly. F 

He had realized before she answered 
that he had erred, and he smiled de- 
precatingly, the effort contorting his 
face. 

“T wasn’t meanin’ just that,” he said 
weakly. “I reckon it’s a clear field an’ 
no favors.” He took a step toward 
her, his voice growing tense, “I’ve 
been comin’ down to your cabin a lot, 
sayin’ that I was comin’ to see Ben. 
But I didn’t come to see Ben— 
wanted to look at you. I reckon you 
knowed that. A woman can’t help 
but see when @ man’s in love with 
her. But you’ve never given me @ 
chance to tell you. I’m tellin’ you 


now, I want you to marry me. I'm 
range boss for the Two Diamond an’ 
I've got some stock that’s my own, 
an’ money in the bank over in Cimar- 
ron, I'll put up a shack a few miles 
down the river an’—*” 

“Stop!” commanded Miss Radford 
imperiously. 

Leviatt had been speaking rapidly, 
absorbed in his subject, assurance 
shining in his face. But at Miss Rad- 
ford’s command he broke off suddenly 
and stiffened, surprise widening hig 
eyes. 

“You have said enough,” she con- 
tinued; “quite enough. I have never 
thought of you as a possible admirer, 
I certainly have done nothing that 
might lead you to believe [ would 
marry you, I do not even like you 
not even respect you. [I am not cer- 
tain that I shall ever marry, but if I 
do, I certainly shall not marry a man 
whose every look is an insult.” 

She turned haughtily and began te 
gather up her papers, There had been 
no excitement in her manner; ner 
voice had been steady, even, and tent- 
pered with a slight scorn, For a brief 
space Leviatt stood, while the full sige- 
nificance of her refusal ate slowly 
into his conscicusness, Whatever hopes 
he might have had had been swept 
away in those few short, pithy sen- 
tences, 

The Accusation 


“So you don’t love me?” he sneered, 
“You don’t even respect me, Why? 
Because you’ve taken a2 shine to that 
blamed maverick that come here fron 
Dry Bottom—Strafford’s new straye- 
man!”’ 

“That is my business,” she returned 
icily. 

“It sure is,” he said, the words 
writhing venomously through his lips. 
“An’ it’s my business, too, There ain’t 
any—” 

He had glanced suddenly downward 
while he had been talking and his 
gaze rested upon an upturned page of 
the manuscript that lay beside him on 
the rock. He broke off speaking and 
reaching down took up the page, his 
eyes narrowing with interest, The 
page he had taken up was one from 
the first chapter and described in de- 
tail the shooting match in Dry Bot- 
tom, It was a truthful picture of what 
had actually happened. She had even 
used the real names of the characters, 
Leviatt saw a reference to the “Silver 
Dollar” saloon, to the loungers, to the 
stranger who had ridden up and whe 
sat on his pony near the hitching rail, 
and who was called Ferguson. He 
saw his own name; read the story of 
how the stranger had eclipsed his feat 
by putting six bullets into the can. 

He dropped the page to the rock 
and looked up at Miss Radford with 
a short laugh. 

“So that’s what you’re writin’?” he 
sneered, “You’re writin’ somethin’ 
that really happened. “You’re even 
writin’ the real names an’ tellin’ how 
Stafford’s stray-man butted in an’ beat 
me shootin’, 

For an instant Miss Radford forgot 
her anger. Her eyes snapped with @ 
sudden interest. 

“Were you the man who hit the 
ean five times?” she questioned, un< 
able to conceal her eagerness. 

She saw a flush slowly mount to his 
face, Evidently he had said more 
than he had intended, 

“Well, if I am?” he returned, his 
lips writing in a sneer, ‘“‘Him beatin’ 
me _ shootin’ that way don't prove 
nothin’.” 

When she looked at Leviatt again 
she smiled broadly. “That confession 
explains a great many things,” she 
said, stooping to recover the page 
that he had dropped beside her upon 
the rock. 

“Meanin’ what?” he questioned, his. 
eyes glittering evilly. 

“Meaning that I now know why 
you are not friendly toward Mr Fer- 
guson,” she returned. “I heard that 
he beat you in the shooting match,” 
she went on tauntingly, “and then 
when you insulted him afterwards, 
he talked very plainly to you.” 

The moment she had spoken she 
realized that her words had hurt 
him, for he paled and his eyes nar- 
rowed venomously. But his voice 
was cold and steady. 

“Was Mr Ferguson tellin’ you 
that?” the inquired, succeeding in 
placing ironic emphasis upon the 
prefix. 

She was arranging the contents of 
her hand bag and she did not look up 
as she answered ‘him. 

“That is my business,”” she  re- 
turned quietly. “But i don’t mind 
telling you that the man who told me 
about the occurrence would not lie 
about it.” 

“It’s nice that you’ve got such a 
heap of faith in him,” he sneered. 

It was plain to her that he thought 
Ferguson had told her about the 
shooting match, and it was equally 
plain that he still ~harbored evil 
thoughts against the stray-man, And 
also, he suspected that something 
more than mere friendship existed 
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between her and Ferguson, 


in person a man whose soul was con- 
order that she 
of his passion. 


raised her chin a little 
him with a tantalizing 


in him—abso- 
was just beginnin’ to 


I reckon he was enjoyin’ 
She started, but smiled immediately. 
had, but taking a 

this conversation 


her belongings and 
But he stopped de- 
liberately in front of her, barring the 
way of escape. 


he said, his voice trembling: 


An’ I seen you pull 
when you thought I 
I reckon you've 
him; he’s the kind 
like—with his 
Ways an’ smooth palaver—an’ his love 


he had any right. 
your hand away 


narrowed to glittering 
She had not thought that 
could make a person half 


An Interruption 


tinued, leaning toward her, : 
lips quivering with a 


wouldn’t think so much of him if you 

Leviatt had become aware that Miss 
was no longer looking at him, but at 
his tracks, his right 
falling swiftly to his 


dozen paces distant 
ravely watching. 


turned sharply in 


stood Ben Radford, « 
a scene from that story,” 
loud talking and 


I just got off my 


grin overspreading 
reckon we wasn’t re- 
hearsin’ any scene,”’ ‘he said, trying to 
make the words come easily. 
just tellin’ your sister that—” 
Radford laughed 
“You have spoiled a chapter 


tended annoyance; 
just finished proposing to me and was 
at the point where he was supposed 
to speak bitter words about his rival.” 
She laughed again, gazing at Levia 
with mocking 
shall never be able to tell my readers 


appeared at a most inopportune time. 
But he has taught me a great deal— 
than I ever ex- 
pected from him,” 

She bowed mockingly. 
much obliged to you, Mr Levi- 
att,” she said, placing broad emphasis 
“I promise to try 
and make a very interesting character 
of you—there were times when you 
most dramatic.” 

bowed to Leviatt and flashed 
a dazzling smile at her brother. 
she walked past Leviatt, picked her 


upon her words. 


on the hillside, and descended to the 


srinning admiringly 
mounted and rode 
Then he turned to 


after her as sh: 

out into the fiat. 

Leviatt, soberly contemplating him. 
“J don’t think you were rehearsing 


undercurrent of 


“I reckon she was,” 
“She’s certainly 
at handing it to a man.” 
where Miss Rad- 
ford could still be seen, riding toward 


But there was no humor in Leviatt’s 
stood for a moment, 
down into the flat, the express- 


of rage and disap- 
pointment that burning fiercely 
disappeared and ‘he 
smiled craftily. 


“Only she ain’t fig- 
gerin’ that it’s goin’ to be Leviatt.” 
guessing now,” 


Leviatt laughed coldly. 
ain’t doin’ any guessin 





“You've been around here a heap an’ 
been seein’ her consid’able, but you 
ain’t been usin’ your eyes.” 
“Meaning what?’ demanded Ben, 
acid-like coldness in his voice. 
“Meanin’ that if you’d been usin’ 
your eyes you'd have seen that she’s 
some took up with Stafford’s new 
stray-man,” 

“Well,” returned Ben, “she’s her 
own boss, If she’s made friends with 
Ferguson that’s her business.” He 
laughed. “She's certainly clever,” he 
added, “and mebbe she’s got her own 
notion as to why she’s made friends 
With him, She's told me that she's 
goin’ to make him a character in the 
book she’s’ writing. Likely she’s 
stringing him.” 

reckon she ain't stringin’ him,” 
declared Leviatt. “A girl ain’t doin’ 
much stringin’ when she’s holdin’ a 
man’s hand an’ blushin’ when some- 
body ketches her at it.” 

There was a slight sneer in Leviatt’s 
voice which drew a sharp glance from 
Radford. For an instant his face 
clouded and he was about to make 
a sharp.reply. But his face cleared 
immediately and he smiled. 

“I’m banking on her being able 
to take care of herself,” he returned. 
“Her holding Ferguson's sand proves 
nothing. Likely she was trying to 
get an impression—she’s always tell- 
ing me that. But she’s running her 
own game, and if she is_ stringing 
Ferguson that’s-her business, and if 
she thinks a good bit of him that’s 
her business, too. If a man ain't 
jealous, he might be able to see that 
Ferguson ain't a half bad sort of a 
man.”’ 

An evil light leaped into Leviatt’s 
eyes. He turned and fced Radford, 
words coming from is lips coldly and 
incisively. ““‘When you interrupted me,” 
he said, “I was goin’ ., tell your sister 
about Ferguson, Mebbe if I tell you 
what I was goin’ to tell her it’]| make 
you see things some different, A while 
ago Stafford was wantin’ to hire a 
gunfighter,” He shot a significant 
glance at Radford, who returned it 
steadily. “I reckon you know what 
he wanted a wunfighter for. He got 
one. His name’s Ferguson. He’s gettin’ 
a hundred dollars a month for the 
season, to put Ben Radford out of 
business!”’ 

The smile had gone from Radford’s 
face; his lips were tightly closed, his 
eyes cold and alert. 

“Your lying about Ferguson because 
you think he’s friendly with Mary?” 
he questioned quietly. 

Leviatt’s right hand dropped swiftly 
to his holster. But Radford laughed 
harshly, “Quit it!” he said sharply. 
“IT ain’t sayin’ you're a liar, but what 
you’ve said makes you liable to be 
called that until you've proved you 
ain't. How do you know Ferguson's 
been hired to put me out of business?” 

Leviatt laughed. “Stafford an’ me 
went to Dry Bottom to get a gun- 
fighter. I shot a can in the street in 
front of the Silver Dollar so’s Staf- 
ford would be able to get a line on 
anyone tryin’ to beat my game. Fer- 
guson done it an’ Stafford hired him.” 

Radford’s gaze was level and steady, 
“Then you've knowed right along that 
he was lookin’ for me,” he said coldly, 
“Why didn’t you say something about 
it before. .You’ve been claiming to t> 
my friend,” 

Leviatt flushed, shifting uneasily 
from one foot to the other, but watch- 
ing Radford with alert and suspicious 
glances. “Why,” he returned shortly, 
“I'm range boss for the Two Diamond 
an’ I ain’t hired to tell what I know.” 

“But you're telling it now,” re- 
gg Radford, his eyes narrowing @ 
ittle. 


an 


Leviatt’s Story 


“Yes,” returned Leviatt quietly, “I 
am, An’ you're callin’ me a liar for 
it. But I’m tellin’ you to wait. Mebbe 
you'll tumble. I reckon you ain’t 
heard how Ferguson’s been tellin’ the 
boys that he went down to your cabin 
ine night claimin’ to have been bit by 
a rattler, because he wanted to get 
acquainted with you an’ pot you some 
day when you wasn’t expectin’ it. Oh, 
he’s some slick!” he concluded, @ 
note of triumph in his voice. 

Radford started, his face paling a 
little. He had thought it strange that 
an experiences plainsman—as Fergu- 
son appeared to be—should have been 
bitten by a rattler in the manner he 
had described, And then he had been 
hanging around the—— 

“Mebbe you might think it’s onusual 
for Stafford to hire a two-gun man to 
look after strays,” broke in Leviatt at 
this point. “‘Two-gun men aint’ takin’ 
such jobs regular,” he insinuated. 
“Stray-men is usual low-down, mean, 
ornery cusses which ain’t much good 
for anything else, an’ so they spend 
their time mopin’ around, doin’ work 
that ain’t fit for any puncher to do.” 

Radford had snapped himself erect, 
his lips straightening, He suddenly 
held out a hand to Leviatt. I’m thank- 
ing you,” he said steadily. “It’s rather 
late for you to be telling me, but I 
think it’s come in time anyway. I’m 
watching him for a little while, and if 
things are as you say—”’ He broke 
off, his voice filled with a significant 
grimness. “So long,” he added. 

Mary Radford had found the day 
too beautiful to remain indoors and 
se directly after dinner she had 
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caught up her pony and was off fora 





ride through the cottonwood. Within 
the last week she thought she had de- 
tected a change in Ben’s manner. He 
seemed preoccupied and glum, When 
she bluntly questioned him concerning 
his moods he had invariably given her 
an evasive reply. Fearing that there 
might have been a recurrence of the 
old trouble with the Two Diamond 
manager—about which he had told 
her during her first days at the cabin 
—she ventured a question, He had 
grimly assured her that he anticipated 
no further trouble in that direction. 
In spite of his negligence regarding 
the pony, she had not given up her 
rides. Nor had she neglected to give 
@ part of each morning to the story. 
The work of gradually developing her 
hero’s character had been an absorb- 
ing task; times when she lingered over 
the pages of the story she found her- 
self wondering whether she had 
sounded the depths of his nature, She 
knew, at least, that she had made him 
attractive, for as he moved among 
her pages, she—who should have been 


satiated with him because of being 
compelled to record his every word 
and movement—found his magnetic 
personality drawing her applause, 


found that he haunted her dreams, 
discovered one day that her waking 
moments were filled with thoughts of 
him, 

Her Suspicion 


But of late she had begun to suspect 
that her interest in him was not all 
on account of the story; there were 
times when she sat long thinking of 
him, seeing him, watching the lights 
and shadows of expression come and 
go in his face. 

Then, too, she had considered what 
her friends in the east would say if 
they know of her friendship with the 
Two Diamond stray-man, The stand- 


ards of eastern civilization were not 
elastic enough to include the man 
whom she had come to know so well, 


who had strode as boldly into her life 
as he had strode into her story, with 
his steady, serene eyes, his picturesque 
rigging, and his two guns, their hol- 
sters tied so suggestively and forebod- 
ingly down. Would her friends be able 
to see the romance in him? Would 
they be able to estimate him accord. 
ing to the standards of the world in 
which he lived, in which he moved so 
gracefully? 

She was aware that, 
eastern standards, Ferguson fell far 
short of the average in those things 
that combine to produce the polished 


measured by 


gentleman, Yet she was also aware 
that these things were mere accom- 
plishments. 


Upon the same afternoon—for there 
is no rule for the mere incidents of 
life—Ferguson loped his pony through 
the shade of the cottonwood. He was 
going to visit the cabin in Bear Fiat. 
Would she be at home? Would she 
be glad to see him? He could not 
bring his mind to give him an affirma- 
tive answer to either of these ques- 
tions. But of one thing he was cer- 
tcoin—ehe had treated him differently 
from the other Two Diamond men 
who had attemptde to win her friend- 
ship, Was he to think then that she 
cared very littl whether he came to 
the cabin or not? He smiled over 
his pony’s mane at the thought. He 
could not help but see that she en- 
joyed his visits. 

When he rode up to the cabin he 
found it deserted, but with a smile he 
remounted Mustard and set out over 
the river trail, through the cotton- 
wood. He was sure that he would 
find her on the hill in the flat, and 
when he had reached the edge of the 
Seawoee opposite the hill he saw 

er. 

When she heard the clatter of his 
pony’s hoofs she turned and saw him, 
waving a hand at him. 

“I reckoned on findin’ you here,” 
he said when he came close enough 
to be heard. 

She shyly made room for him be- 
side her on the rock, but there was 
mischief in her eye. “It seems im- 
possible to hide from you,” she said 
with a pretense of annoyance. 

He laughed as he came around the 
edge of the rock and sat near her. 
“Was you really tryin’ to hide?” he 
questioned, “Because if you was,” he 
continued, “you hadn’t ought to have 
got up on this hill—where I could see 
you without even lookin’ for you.” 

“But of course you were not look- 
ing for me,” she observed quietly. 

He caught her gaze and held it— 
steadily. “I reckon I was lookin’ for 
you,” he said. 

“Why—why,” she returned, sud- 
denly fearful that something had 


happened to Ben—‘“is anything 
wrong?” 

He smiled. “Nothin’ is wrong,” he 
returned. “But I wanted to talk to 


you, an’ I expected to find you here.” 

There was a gentleness in his voice 
that she had not heard before, and 
a quiet significance to his words that 
made her eyes droop away from his 
with slight confusion. She replied 
without looking at him. 

“But I came here to write,” 
said. 

He gravely considered her, drawing 
one foot up on the rock and clasping 
his hands about the knee. “I've 
thought a lot about that book,” he 
declared with a trace of embarrass- 
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ment, “but what’s been potherin’' me 
is this: how can you tell whether 
the things you’ve made them say is 
what they would have said if they'd 
had any chance to talk? An’ how 
can you tell what their feelin’s woulda 
be when you set them doin’ some- 


thin’?” : 
She laughed. “That is a preroga- 
tive which the writer assumes with- 


out question,” she returned. “The 
author of a novel makes his charac- 
ters think and act as the author him- 
self imagines he would act in the 
same circumstances,” 

He looked at her with amused eyes. 
“That's just what I was tryin’ to get 
at,” he said. “You’ve put me into 
your book, an’ you’ve made me do 
an’ say things out of your mind. But 
you don’t know for sure whether I 
would have done an’ said things just 
like you've wrote them. Mebbe if I 
would have had somethin’ to say I 
ee have done things your way 
at all.” 


“IT am sure you would,” she re- 
turned positively. 
“Well, now,” he returned smiling, 


“you're speakin’ as though you was 


pretty certain about it. You must 
have wrote a whole lot of .the 
story. 


“It is two-thirds finished,” she re- 
turned, with a trace of satisfaction in 
her voice which did not escape him. 

“An’ you've got all your characters 
doin’ an’ thinkin’ things that you 
think they ought to do?” His eyes 
gleamed craftily. “You got a man 
an’ a girl in it?” 

“Of course.” 

“An’ they're goin’ to love one an- 
other?” 

“No other outcome is popular with 
novel readers,” she returned, 

He rocked back and forth, his eyes 
languidly surveying the rim of hills 
in the distance. 

“I expect that outcome is popular 
in real life, too,” he observed. “No- 
body ever hears about it when it 
turns out some other way.” 

“T expect love is always a popular 
subject,”’ she returned smiling. 

His eyes were still languid, his gaze 
still on the rim of distant hills, 

“You got any love talk in there— 


between the man an’ the girl?” he 
questioned. 

“Of course.” 

“That's mighty interestin’,” he re- 


turned. “I expect they do a good bit 
of mushin’?” 

“They do not talk extravagantly,” 
she defended, ~ 


Living a Story 


expect it must be pretty 
good,” he returned, “I don’t like 
mushy love stories.” And now he 
turned and looked fairly at her. “Of 
course,” he said slyly, “I don’t know 
whether it’s necessary or not, but I've 
been thinkin’ that to write a good 
love story the writer ought to be in 
love. Whoever was writin’ would 
know more about how it feels to be 
in love.” 

She admired the cleverness with 
which he had led her up to this 
point, but she was not to be trapped. 
She met his eyes fairly. 

“I am sure it is not necessary for 
the writer to be in love,” she said 
quietly but positively. “I flatter my- 
self that my love scenes are rather 
real, and I have not found it neces- 
sary to love anyone.” 

This reply crippled him instantly. 
“Well, now,” he said, eyeing her, she 
thought, a bit reproachfully, “that 
comes pretty near stumpin’ me. But,” 
he added, a subtle expression coming 
again into his eyes, “you say you've 
got only two-thirds finished. Mebbe 
you'll be in love before you get it all 
done. An’ then mebbe you'll find 
that you didn’t get it right an’ have 
to do it all over again. That would 
sure be too bad, when you could have 
got in love an’ wrote it real in the 
first place.” 

“I don't think that I shall fall in 
love,” she said laughing. 

He looked quickly at her, sudden- 
ly grave. “I wouldn't want to think 
you meant that,” he said. 

“Why?” she questioned in a low 
voice, her laughter subdued by his 
earnestness. 

“Why,” Le said steadily, as though 
stating a perfectly plain fact, “I've 
thought right along that you liked 
me. Of course I ain’t been fool 
enough to think that you loved me” 
—and now he reddened a little—*“but 
I don’t deny that I’ve hoped that you 
would.” 

“Oh, dear!” she laughed; “and so 
you have planned it all out! And I 
was hoping that you would not prove 
so deep as that. “You know,” she 
went on, “you promised me a long 
while ago that you would not fall in 
love with me.” 

“I don’t reckon that I said that,” 
he returned. “TI told you that I wasn’t 
goin’ to get fresh. I reckon I ain’t 
fresh now. But I expect I couldn't 
help lovin’ you—I’v. done that since 
the first day.” 

She could not stop the blushes—~ 
they would come. And so would that 
thrilling, breathless exultation. No 
rman had ever talked to her like this; 
no man had ever made her feel quite 
as she felt at this moment. She 
turned a crimson face tc him. 

To Be Continued.] 
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MARGARET GIBSON 


There is in the world a Paradise 

That no man enters alone, 

For only the light of a woman’s eyes 

Can make the pathway known. 

A sudden gleam, then a tender glow— 

Behold he has seen the way, 

And he leads her forth to the Joyful 
jate 

That opens this Land of May. 


To her the very rocks lean close 
And thrill to his love words sweet, 
And to him the dust is glorified 
Because it has touched her feet. 
Nothing is false in this Paradise, 
Nothing is common or mean; 

All blacker clouds float far away, 
And show -but a silver sheen. 


But there is a gate of passing, 

And be it soon or late, 

The two who wander through Paradise 
Will come to the sorrowful gate, 

The barren land of Reality 

Lies ever beyond the walls, 

And on, straight on, ’mid its stony hills, 
The path of the wanderers falls. 


But the two who came through Paradise 
Hold in their souls its charm; 
Its perfume clings to their garments 
still 
their hearts 


And 
And as long as they 
and 


They find neither hill nor stone 
So steep or sharp as those they trod 
While vet each toiled alone. 


The Child’s Dinner Pail 


column is an_ article 
lunches for schoolchil- 
eight or nine months in 
the year the average country school 
child carries and eats a cold midday 
meal, A cold lunch every noon, I am 
sure we will all admit, is far from 
admirable, especially during the cold 
weather, The article in question is by 
a teacher of many years’ experience, 
and while I do not believe in some of 
the articles of food she advocates for 
the children’s lunches, still in the 
main I think she has the right idea. 
Too many children are sent to school 
with a carelessly prepared dinner 
pail, in most country families, the 
morning meal is early, and the dinner 
pail must satisfy the youngster until 
supper time. In place of the hot tea 
or coffee that this teacher recom- 
mends for the warm drink, cocoa 
could be substituted, No child under 
14 years should be allowed to drink 
tea or coffee. Cocoa, however, is easily 
prepared, nourishing, and would give 
the requisite hot drink. Some of the 
health food substitutes for coffee are 
also admirable for this purpose. 

Growing children need plenty of 
good, nourishing fvood, and every 
mother should see that they have it, 
not only mornings and nights, but at 
noenday as well. In the city schools 
it has been found that a large propor- 
tion of the back ward children were 
doing poor work because of insufficient 
nutrition. This has been remedied in 
part by many school boards by intro- 
ducing a lunch room in the school- 
house, where the children could obtain 
a lunch free, or at a very low cost. Of 
course, this sort of thing is not neces- 
sary in the country, but it demon- 
strates the necessity of children having 
nourishing food if they are to do good 
school work, let alone having healthy 
bodies, 

The average country schoolteacher 
has little time for extra tasks, but the 
ideas that the writer of Warm School 
Lunches advocates would not require 
much time or work. 

The Household Editor. 
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Save Your Old Newspapers 


ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


Housewives, 
papers! 
to which 


Save your 


There is no end to the uses 
Stow 
them away in some place where they 


old news- | 
| 


they may be put. 


will be handy for emergencies, but 
never throw away a_ good, clean, 
whole newspaper. 

If there are children in the house- 
hold, the newspapers will furnish any 
amount of rainy-day occupation, cut- 
ting out clippings, pictures, paper 
dolls and furniture from the adver- 
tisements. Scrap books can be made | 
of clippings which are really worth | 
preserving—and some newspaper | 
clippings have been of real value 
years after the occurrences which 
they chronicle have taken place. 

The children can also cut out the 
well-known advertisements, paste 
each on a bit of cardboard and put 
in a box labeled, ‘Advertising Game.” 
On rainy days these will furnish the 
basis for an advertising party and 
will prove very welcome. 

Attractive pictures can be collected 
from the newspapers and pasted in 
scrapbooks which will be gladly wel- 
comed by any little invalids or shut- 
in children, and which will provide 
occupation for many idle hours. 


WITHIN THE HOUSE 


out of 
process 


boat fashioned 
watching the 
it, than he will of 
the finest one you can buy. He can 
learn to fold the paper himself and 
make it into soldier hats, boats, kites 
and other things. When these be- 
come torn or worn others can easily 
be made, at no expense. 

After the newspapers are searched 
for clippings, they can be still used 
for many purposes .about the house. 
The clean, whole sheets can be used 
for shelf paper, and, if the edges are 
pinked, will make neat looking sub- 
stitutes for the regular shelf paper. 

Sheets of newspaper can be laid in 
the bureau and dresser drawers and 
will keep them clean and their con- 
tents comparatively free from dust. 
They will also act as a preventive 
against moths, which are said to ab- 
hor the odor of printer’s ink and to 
give newspapers a wide berth. For 
this reason the winter clothes and 
furs should always be vrapped in 
newspapers when being put away for 
the summer, as this acts as a great 
preservative for them in addition to 
the camphor’ or other moth pre- 
ventive which is used, 

Newspapers laid under the carpets 
not only serve the purpose of carpet 
paper but help to keep the carpet 


dier hat or a 
a newspaper, 
while you make 


woman moved into a house 
where the woodwork about the base 
of the walls was filled with cracks 
Which admitted much air when the 
wind blew in that direction. She 
took a number of newspapers , soaked 
them and boiled them toa pulp. The 
filling in of the cracks with this pulp 
was an easy inatter. The papers 
hardened when dry and the woman 
painted them with an oak stain to 
match the woodwork. They answered 
the purpose of keeping out the cold, 
also insects which might find a way 
into her house through the eracks, 
and, on acount of the papers being 
stained like the woodwork, they were 
absolutely undetectable. 

Some housekeepers always use 
newspapers to polish their windows 
as well as glass and silverware. They 
impart a luster which one who 
has never tried method can 
searcely imagine lighten labor. 
thereby. 

Cuffs can be made of square pieces 
of newspaper to protect the house- 
wife’s sleeves while dusting, sweep- 
ing or doing other dirty household 
work, They can be thrown away 
after using, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of constant washing which the 
muslin oversleeves require. 

Therefore, save vour old 
papers! 


One 


this 
ana 


news- 
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Home Music 


Probably no one thing has a ae 
refining influence on the family life 
than music, and nothing binds the 
family ties closer. Many a_e gray- 
haired man or woman looks back 
through the misty years to the Sun- 
day evening “sings,’””’ when all the 
family gathered round the organ and 
sang the songs that never grow old. 

Any child who possesses a musical 
talent should have it trained, if it is 
a possible thing, not only that the 
child’s gift may be cultivated, but 
for the pleasure that the whole fam- 
ily will derive from the ability of the 
musical member. 

3ut in many families, while the mem- 
bers of it appreciate good music, yet 
they have not the necessary talent to 
express it on a musical instrument. 
The talking machine for such people 
means a fund of unlimited pleasure, 
for the finest music in the world, 
played or sung by the finest aftists, 
can be heard any evening or every 
evening. Many people, while deplor- 
ing the lack of music in their homes, 
forget that nowadays it is 
for people, even of limited means, to 
fill their homes with music, through 
the kindly offices of talking ma- 
chine. 
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Victor-Victrola 


Mahogany or — quartere 


The instrument by which 


2 XVI, $200 
d oak 


hear them. 


for catalogs. 


the value 


of all musical instruments is measured. 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


There is 











Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Victor-Victrola VI, $25 








Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Victor-Victrola X 
$75 


a 


The complete line 
of Victor-Victrolas 


Each year has witnessed 
provements in the development of these 
wonderful musical instruments, and with: 
the complete line now on exhibition and 
sale at all Victor dealers, it is certainly 
well worth your time to at least see and 
In no other way can you fully 
inform yourself so easily. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrola XI 
$100 
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"New Victor Records are on sale at all Geaieas on the 28th of each 
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1st PRIZE: 
2nd PRIZE: 
3rd PRIZE: 
4th PRIZE: 
5th PRIZE: 


Cash Value 
Cash Value 
Cash Value 


Mysterious 27 Puzzle 


test closes Decembei 5th,1912. Address 
DEPARTMENT A 





Free—New Upright Piano—Free 
and $1,000 in Cash Purchasing Value Presents 


NEW UPRIGHT PIANO FREE 
Cash Value Purchasing Voucher for $125.00 
Purchasing Voucher for 
Purchasing Voucher for 
Purchasing Voucher for 


On Any Piano in our Complete Line for Solving the 


The five persons sending the neatest correct answers will re- 
ceive, in order of neatness, the above prizes. 


A Little Intelligent Work May Bring You a FREE Piano 
Wines will be duly notified by mail. Enclose 2-cent stamp for 
reply. 


Write your name and address plainly and mail today, as this con- 


WARREN PIANO CO.,. "sconce WARREN, PA. 


Free! Absolutely!! Free 


AA] Our Way to 
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DIRECTIONS 


Take any number from 





103.00 
87.00 
75.00 


one to fifteen, place in 
the squares so when 
added together, vertically, 
horizontally and diag- 
onally, the total will be 
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DO IT NOW! 


No number can be 
used more than 
twice. 
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arm Lunches for the Children 


REBECCA PORTER 





With the beginning of school the 
thoughtful, loving mother plans for 
the children’s dinners at school, 

There are’: women who never worry 
over it one bit. They carelessly but- 
ter two or three pieces of bread and 
stick them together, put in a pickle 
and a boiled egg and the deed is done. 
Ive known one woman who would put 
up four lunches in less than five min- 
utes and considered herself a model 
mother. But for some reason I did 
not. And I was her children’s teacher. 

To me there is nothing more pitiful 
than the thought of so many healthy, 
happy children becoming sickly and 
puny after being in school a while. 

There are many reasons for this. 
One is that the little ones are often 
homesick and lonely, and the unhappy 
individual is apt to be sickly, whether 
six years old or sixty. 

Mothers can often help here by vis- 
iting schoo] and noticing little things 
that can be worked out at home. The 
lessons that seem so cold and lifeless 
will be very different if the little one 
knows that mamma i8 just waiting to 
hear all about it. I remember when a 
ehild running till I was nearly. out of 
hreath, I was so eager to tell mother 
a story the teacher had told, 

Anothes harmful] thing is impure 
air. We hear a great deal about im- 
proved ventilation, but the fast remains 
that the air of the ordinary school- 
room (in either city or country) is 
bad. f I were a school board mem- 
ber I'd watch the ventilation even 
more closely than the teaching. It may 
save the life of some weaky child. 

But the worst thing is the cold din- 
ners our children have to eat. Some 
schools have already done something 
along this line, but I’m afraid there 
are only a few, f-you could see some 
ef the dinners I have, you’d wonder 


how the children had the heart to 
open their pails.. I’ve often thought 
that if I had a home and children I'd 


at least see that they were well. 

Doctors all agree that food is more 
nourishing and much more easily di- 
gested when it is warm. Also that the 
more we enjoy eating it, the more 
good it does. And we know how much 
better warm food tastes. 

But when children live a mile or 
two from school, giving them some- 
thing warm isn’t so easy, I know that. 
Still it can be done. And it will be a 
little more work, but it’s worth it. 

If it has never been tried before in 
your school be careful to go at it right 
or the whole thing may fall through, 
for there are very few children who 
would have grit to try this if the oth- 
ers did not. 

The best thing to do is to have all 
the mothers (or as many as will 
come) meet and talk things over. Per- 
haps the teacher will help by asking 
the mothers to come to school late in 
the afternoon and talk things over 
after the children are gone. Mother’s 
meetings are so unheard of in the 
country, but are common enough in 
the city. It’s a pity the country 
people don’t take it up, for much good 
comes both to parents: and children, 

In this case the thing to be done ig 
to have enough people to go into it to 
prevent the children who take warm 
dinners from being laughed at by those 
who don’t. When the mothers ‘see 
how nice a warm dinner will be, there 
are very few who won't join in, for 
the extra enjoyment given to the hun- 
gry, growing boys and girls will more 
than pay for the extra trouble. 

I will tell a few things that can be 
done, Won’t the rest of you send in 
plans that you think worth while? 

In the fall and spring when eggs 
are plentiful, let each child take one 
or two._raw eggs. Some large girl 
should be appointed to boil them. She 
can put a large kettle of water on the 
stove at recess and a couple of min- 
utes at noon will finish the work, es- 
peciaily if a wire egg basket is used. 


Really, this is the best thing I know 
of until the hens go on a strike. Eggs 
are about as nourishing a thing as a 
child can eat and boiling is one of the 
best ways of cooking them 

Another thing that works well is 
toast. If a good fire is built at recess 
by noon there will be a fine bed of 
coals, Thén if children bring toasters 
or tong forks’ from home they can 
make their own" toast and have food 
fit for » sing. Toast would be fine in 
winter when eggs can’t be had for love 
or money. 


If one is lucky enough to live 
in a neighborhood where everybody 
likes everybody else, the mothers can 
take turns in furnishing warm rice or 
soup. A list should be made out so 
that each woman knows, at least a 
week ahead, when her turn comes. I 
wouldn’t advise anyone to go to the 
work of doing this in warm weather, 
but in winter it would be nice if you 
care to go to that amount of work, and 
live in a locality where it can be done, 

If none of these things please, 
you can at least give the chiidren a 
cup of hot tea or coffee. Most children 
prefer coffee, and it is so easy to heat. 

Just fill a good sized bottle with cof- 
fee having the right amount of milk 
and sugar. At recess have a large 
girl put on a kettle of water having a 
board or some straw in the bottom: 
put in the bottles of coffee and by 







3 


noon they will be just right. And how 
good the hot coffee does taste! 

Making tea is even less work. Give 
each child an empty cup and half a 
teaspoonful of tea. At recess have the 
large girl put on a Kettle of water and 
at noon give each child a cupful. After 
skimming off the tea leaves it is ready 
to drink, and much more healthful 
than if it had been boiled. 

If this plan is tried it would be well 
to keep loaf sugar on hand and save 
the work of wrapping up soft sugar. 
The little ones will be perfectly willing 
to drink sweetened tea without milk. 

Then if the children don’t like tea 
and heating botfles of coffee is too 
much bother, give each child a tiny 
bottle of coffee “strong as lye.” At 
noon empty into a cup, fill with hot 
water and there you are. 

These things will all work well, and 
if managed rightly need be very little 
work. The main thing is for one or 
two conscientious women to start the 
ball rolling. 

And really, dear friends, it is worth 
while. The children will soon grow 
up and be gone, and then the thought 
of having helped will be sweet indeed, 


Three Recipes 


Stuffed Apples—-Pare and _ core 
large tart apples. ill the centers 
with seeded and chopped raisins, 
dates or figs, or a combination of 
these, place them in a deep earthen 
dish with a little water around them. 
Cover the dish to preserve the juici- 
ness of the apples and bake’ slowly 
until neariy done, then uncover for 
a few minutes to permit them to 
brown lightly. Serve with a lemon 
or vanilla sauce, 

Baked Onions—Peel as many me- 
dium sized onions as desired and put 
them in a deep granite dish. A little 
more than cover them with thin | 
eream or rich milk. If milk is used 
add a piece of butter size of hickory 
nut, Add one-half teaspoonful. of 
salt and a dust of pepper; cover and 
bake slowly in oven one and oné-half 
hours. Remove cover the last fifteen 
minutes. The cream will be cooked 
down ‘to a rich, thick sauce. These 
are delicious and digestible. 

Thanksgiving Fruit Cake—One 
pound flour, two pounds raisins seed- 
ed and chopped, two pounds cur- 
rants, three-quarters pound of cit- 
ron cut fine, one pound of brown 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, 10 eggs, beaten separately, 
two wine glasses brandy, or grape 
juice. Stir sugar and butter to a 
cream, add the yolks of eggs, then 
spice, then flour, in which has been 
sifted two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Then add the fruit 
well floured, and lastly the whites of 
the eggs, beaten to a froth, Bind all 
together with another egg. Spice 
with one teaspoon of mace, one 
tablespoon ground cinnamon, one 
teaspoon cloves, and one _ grated 
nutmeg. Bake in loaves from one 
to two hours in a moderate oven, 


Games for the Evening 


{From Page 455.] 
ring, and the other one is unblind- 
folded and joins the circle. If the 
guess is wrong the circling and sing- 
ing commence again and he must try 
to. touch and identify someone else. 
Geography 

This game is of French-Canadian 
origin. Players are seaisd in a circle, 
and ene calls out the name of a coun-. 
try. The player nex: to him must 
then-name a country, beginning with 
the last letter of the word just given. 














The next player uses the last letter 
of that word <s his initial letter; and 
so on. About 15 seconds is allowea 


each person to think of his word. 
Sometimes the first player begins with 
the name of a province, river or lake, 
but no matter whet he chooses, the 
other players must give a word de- 
scribing the same type of geographi- 
cal division. Anybody whe fails to 
give a word drops out of the game. 
Suppose the first player says: 
“Greece;”’ the second player must use 
“BE” for his initial letter, and gives 
“Egypt,” then follow: Turkey, Yuca- 
tan, Netherlands, Spain, and so on 
until nobody can find a word with 
which to continue. 


Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle—Be- 
low is the solution of Jast week’s puz- 
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in this way. will have a sumtotal of 
34 any way you add them. 
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Underwear? 


Men who have been accustomed to pay 
$1.00 per garment and more than twice that 
sum for a union suit of underwear, can scarcely 
believe their eyes when they examine Hanes 
Underwear for the first time. 
“Hanes” is only 50c a garment or $1.00 per Union Suit, but 
“Hanes” is equal in every respect to underwear that costs twice 
the money. Examine “Hanes” at your dealer's and you'll 
_ surely get an eye-opener on high quality and low price. 


50c HANES $1.00 


per per 
Garment 
ELASTIC ANT 










Union Suit 
UNDERWEAR 


“Hanes” has an elastic collarette which fits the neck snugly and cannot 
gape or leave the neck open. The improved firmly knit cuffs on the shit 
hug the wrist and cannot flare out. The shoulders are reinforced with a 
narrow strip of cloth running across the wale that prevents stretching or 
dropping down. The staunch waistban I and thor- 
oughly well-finished, shows the extra fine workmanship put into all parts 
of the garment. 

If we weren't in the heart of cotton land, bought direct from the growers 
and specialized on one grade of underwear, “Hanes” would surely cost 
you $1.00 per garment instead of 50c. Buy two or three suits of this 
dinanly weed. high-quality underwear for the coming winter 





extraor 
and save 50c on the dollar. 


If you can’t find the *‘Hanes”’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write as. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 






cae HANES © 


Buy none 
without it 


~ 
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WE OFFER 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


EVERY WOMAN 
WER OWN DRESSMAKER 


IIE SEM AMURLLY = PAE 230 ~ RN AND PMLA ~ 





A new book which tells how to make 
all kinds of garments from a corset 
cover up to a full dress, and illustrates 
200 of the most practical styles for 
Ladies, Misses and Children. This 
useful book is printed in colors, and 
while the regular price by mail is 25 
cents, we will send it for 5 cents to 
our readers. Address 


ORANGE JUDD PATTERN DEPT. 


Minneapolis, New York Gas Bidg., Myrick Bidg., 
Minn. 315 Fourth Ave. mm. Springfield, Mass. 























In writing to our advertisers. You will 
get a very quick reply if you do. 


Always Mention this Journal 





memecener “Tigges Aes AG re ae ne oe 


Wen NEW 
Shipped 


rite today for our new 
Edison Catalog that tells you all 


about the wonderful new model Edi- ™ 
son with Mr. Edison’s new model R Mr. Edison says: 
Reproducer and the new parlor grand “1 want to see a phonograph 


equipment. With this catalog we in Every American Home.”’ 


also send full explanation of our free Rag this_remarkable—FREE 
1 > ffer. ———— SHIPMENT offer on the 
shipment offe first lot of the new style Edison 
We wil] Phonographs—these new ’ Phono- 
Ay graphs to be shipped FREE on this 
o> : send yOu gpecial offer NOW. 
e ; the new 
7 5 model. Edison Phonograph and your choice of over a thousand records 
Mr. Edison S$ on an regents’ 4 nee loan. had e want you to have all the waltzes, 
two steps, vaudeville, minstrels, grand operas, also the sacred music, 
Pet and Hi obby etc., etc., by the world’s greatest artists. Entertain your family and 
nriage. 0 calor | ang wd of ye tis ae your friends. Give plays and concerts right in your own 
reason he worked for years striving to Parlor. Hear the songs, solos, duets, and quartettes, the pealing 
Rast he hes produced this tewmeat eed Organs, the brass bands, the symphony orchestras, the choirs of 
his friends have induced him totake the first Europe's greatest cathedrals, the piano and violin concerts, virtuoso 


century. Just think of it; over twenty-five all these we want you to hear free as reproduced on the new 


1 f ftti rk . e 
Hew Inventions—then his pet hobby pee Mdison. Then, when you are through with the outfit. you may 


fected—then a vacation send it back to us. 











f 3 ~ . . 
eve 1) we go to all this expense and trouble just so you can have all of these free 


T en Fe nae . Why should we make such an ultra-liberal offer? Why should 
ne 


concerts? « Well, we'll tell you. » We are tremendously proud of this mag- 
nificent new instrument. ._When you get it in your town we know everybody will say that nothing like it has ever 
been heard—so wonderful, so grand, so beautiful, such a king of entertainers—so we are pretty sure that at least some 
one, if not you, then somebody else, will want to buy one of these,mew, style Edisons (especially as, they are 
being offered now at the most astounding rock-bottom price and-on,easy terms, as low as $2 a 


month). But even if nobody buys, there is no obligation, and we’ll be ‘just as glad Anyway that we sent you the New Edison on our free 
, y buy l 
loan; for that is our way of advertising quickly everywhere the wonderful superiority of the New Edison. - But don’t delay sending coupon today. 


"FREE COUPON  1FREE_ Our New Edison Catalog 


nes = Write today for our New Edison Catalog and 
Sennen Hess Epon Phonograph Distributors z learn all about the wonderful New Edison. Learn how thousands 


rtment 4278 i " ; 
Se, ate send me Sd Ges naerebsiahig sox Mmbeieiedsa i of people are entertaining their friends by giving Edison concerts— 
of your free trial offer on the first lot of the new model Edison Phonograph, learn how the boys and girls are kept at home and all 
B the family made happy by the wonderful Edison. No obligations 
Name §@ whatsoever in asking for this Magnificently IMustrated Catalog, 
s so send the free coupon now—today. 
BABSON BROS., Sac Dherpscan' Ris ctiters 


t Office Canadian Office 
6s Post St. San Francisco, Cal, 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 





Address. 

















